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Alexy Brodovitch and Inge Bondi gei together. 
in the lead article, to discuss advantages and 
disadvantages, plus other pertinet nuances 
involved when a photographer serves both 
advertising and editorial fields. Both are especially 
well equipped to discuss this subject. Mr. 
Brodovitch is perhaps best known for his work 

as art director of Harper's Bazaar. He resigned 
his job last year and is now a free-lance consultant 
for magazines and advisor to several advertising 
agencies. He has taught classes in design for 
years and is still teaching today. Among his 
pupils have been photographers Irving Penn and 
Richard Avedon, and Mrs. Bondi herself. Mrs. 
Bondi, who has been with Magnum Photos for nine 


years, works closely with John Morris, executive 
editor. She moved from the magazine field into 
advertising . .. always with a special interest 
in exhibitions, books, camera magazines and any 
new way for using photographs. She is also 


M. agnum ’s secretary-treasurer. 


Herbert Bayer brings his enormous range of 
graphic concern and designing to bear on principles 
of book typography. The article was written 
some years ago, but it reflects today’s thinking 
apropos of himself and of the thinking and 
designing in use now. This designer-painter has 
in recent years turned most of his attention to 
painting and architecture: he’s designed a number 
of factories and paper mills here and abroad. 

His graphic work continues, however, particularly 


for Aspen and Container Corporation of America. 
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EMIL ANTONUCCI: guest art director 

Although Emil Antonucci has never designed a complete 
magazine the size and scope of PRINT, his basic 
creative concepts and beliefs qualify him to handle 

this task with intelligence and understanding. Thus. he 
has approached the layout not as a piece of design 
itself, so much as what PRINT actually is: a publication 
about design, to be read and viewed. 

Antonucci quickly and neatly separates fine and graphic 
arts. He considers himself primarily a painter who 
happens to have a deep interest in graphic design. 
“Graphic design is essentially problem-solving,” he 
explains. “It is oriented to a problem or situation 
originating outside the artist and is mainly concerned 
with effective communication. Painting is the concern 
of man as a separate individual and is founded on the 
desire to produce a concrete image of his ego, regardless 
of whether it communicates or not.” 

Summed up: “The current fashion of trying to identify 
graphic design and fine art seems to me a serious 
mistake, serving only to debase fine art and to involve 
graphic design in pompous attitudes and methods 

that reduce its effectiveness.” 

A Cooper Union graduate in 1950, Antonucci has been 
a free-lancer ever since. He has taken some time out 
for further study, however. He received a Fulbright 
Grant in 1955-56 to study graphic design in Paris. 
Presently he has a Guggenheim Fellowship to study 
experimental book design. 

Some of his present work includes graphics for the 
Moscow Fair opening in July and graphics for the new 


restaurant in New York’s Seagram Building. 
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Eagle-A Trojan Bond liaciiant White 


It’s startling —the way the brilliant whiteness of Eagle-A Trojan Bond Radiant White adds 
impact to a printing job! And it costs so little to put business stationery and direct mail on 
this outstanding fluorescent bond. It’s a new 25% cotton fiber Trojan Bond paper — ideal for 


every printing process, including raised printing. 
Comes in standard weights and sizes and envelopes 
to match. For a sample portfolio, write Dept. PT. 
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FAGLE-A PAPERS 


Better papers are made with Cotton Fiber 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION, HOLYOKE, MASS., MAKERS OF EAGLE-A COUPON BOND AND OTHER FINE EAGLE-A PAPERS 
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% Design—Murray Tinkelman 


Whether your art requirements necessitate “name buying” or “budget buying” you will do 
well to investigate Charles E. Cooper, Inc., an organized art source with over 23 years 
experience. Working as a single unit, a staff of experienced artists produce the best in finished 
art and photography for advertisers everywhere. You can command the services of creative 
and production men capable of developing your basic ideas into completed visual sales 


presentations for advertising literature, displays or ads. 
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WHAT IS A GONGOOZLER? 


A gongoozler is an idle person who 
is always stopping in the street 
and staring at a curious object 


like a tingle-airey. 


47 


Baby brother 


CASTING ABOUT .. . 
A REGULARLY APPEARING IRREGULAR FEATURE. 


| always buy children’s books for myself and recently 
treated myself to “Ounce, Dice, Trice” by Alastair Reid 
with drawings by Ben Shahn. This book of words, made 
up by Mr. Reid for sounds, with ideas and definitions 
which grow out of them, have wonderfully inventive 
Shahn images. They flow freshly along with the words, 
matching and meeting their inventiveness. Example: 
What is a Goongoozler? 


“A Moon or a Button” by Ruth Krauss, pictures by 
Remy Charlip, is appropriately pink and white; its jacket, 
hard cover, and end of pages not a bedroom pink and 
not a squeamy pink but a warm bright color. Its white 
pages carries the most fetchingly simple black and white 
illustrations. The spread on the left is my favorite. 


UPPERCASE, a British magazine edited by Theo Crosby, 
has just come across my desk. It is an organ of the 
White Friars Press and is printed by them at their works 
in Tonbridge, Kent. This first issue has in its foreword 
the following, which | think important enough to pass on: 


“Ten years ago the position in the world of art was 
clear and simple: a rapidly disappearing old academ- 
ism, and a full blooded academy of abstraction. But 
since then a new movement has changed painting 
completely, and it reaches now into everything else, 
including print. This movement has been called Ab- 
stract Expressionism and it has so completely liber- 
ated the painter as to leave him without identity: 
only a specialist can tell one young artist from the 
next. In the eight or so years since these paintings 
were first generally shown in Europe, and particularly 
since the American show at the Tate Gallery in Janu- 
ary, 1956, all the galleries have shown abstract 
expressionism. We are now in a position to judge, to 
select, and to wonder where we go from here. 


(continued on page 9) 
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casting about Two extremely fine photographic brochures are worthy 
of attention. The “Supplement to the Italian Dictionary” 
“This first issue offers one of the possible ways: the by Bruno Munari (remember his fork book?) is devoted 
human image, battered, defiant, still exercises its to a dictionary of gestures to communicate an endless 
power over us. The artists whose work is shown here range of facts, actions and feelings. The booklet, pre- 
have come through to a restatement of a perennial sented by House of Carpano, Turin, has its origins in 
theme in terms of the terrifying mid-20th century. the fact that its vermouth Punt e Mes, which means 
It is significant that all the contributors are artists “one point and a half” is the only vermouth which can 
who work in several fields, and who draw from one be ordered in a bar or cafe without speaking a word— 
the images which give power to the other. Eduardo by means of this gesture. 
Paolozzi makes sculpture, typographical poems, fam- 
ous scrapbooks, designs pottery, wallpapers. David 
Piper is a museum official who writes art history, 
novels, broadcasts. John McHale and Magda Cordell SUPPLEMENT TO THE ITALIAN DICTIONARY 


are painters who make constructions, collages, run 
a design studio for advertising. 
“In UPPERCASE we will try to find a correlation be- ° # 





tween the arts, and attempt to relate them specifically 
to print. The method will generally be to take a mass 
of material from an artist and present a typographical 
equivalent: each issue will thus be an experiment in 
type within the same overall format. Each issue will 
carry a theme; it will try to balance historical research 
with current work and try to show the relations be- 
tween them. Inevitably it will be tentative, incomplete 
and inconsistent.” 





(continued next page) 
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Aesthetics, the rationale for commercialism. 


FINE ART LEADS TO FINE PROMOTIONS* 


* Both by a KLEB STUDIO 3W.46 N.Y. 36,N.Y. CIRCLE 6-2847 
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conceived for 
award-winning 
design. There’s a sud- 


den drama about Torino: the vigor 
of original Bodoni, the delicacy of 
Didot, condensed and lengthened 
for grace and impact. 8 to 48 point, 
Roman and Italic. Send for beau- 
tiful specimen sheets, printed at 
the Nebiolo Typefoundry, Turin, 
Italy. 
AMSTERDAM CONTINENTAL TYPES 


& GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT INC. 


268-276 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Irving Gill, 1870-1936, was a West coast architect, a 
pioneer whose work has been honored by an exhibition 
and a fine book designed by Louis Danziger, a talented 
designer from Los Angeles. The 59-page catalogue 
presenting as it does an “architecture of modesty” 
carries in its square format and quietly designed pages 
the character of the artist’s work. 





Although it appeared in the June, 1958, issue of “The 
Art Bulletin,” the article by Robert L. Herbert should 
be read with interest. Its thesis is the Jules Cheret poster 
artist, typographer, printer and predecessor in 1877 of 
Lautrec, Bonnard, influenced both the style and content 
of the paintings of Georges Seurat. 


We all owe a debt of gratitude to Holland Roberts 
Melson, Jr., who designed the exquisite small volume of 
“The Collected Writings of Alvin Lustig.” Prepared in the 
Department of Graphic Design at Yale University, the 
publication of this book was made possible by a grant 
from the fund established by Elaine Lustig in memory 
of Alvin Lustig. Before the title page, on six pages 
there appears Alvin’s thought: “The words graphic de- 
signer, architect, or industrial designer stick in my 
throat, giving me a sense of limitation, of specialization 
within the specialty, of a relationship to society and 
form itself that is unsatisfactory and incomplete. This 
inadequate set of terms to describe an active life reveals 
only partially the still undefined nature of the designer.” 
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"TI don't want a good letterhead, it costs too muchi" 


FOR THE FACTS, 

see the book, 
“Two sidcs to your 
business letterhead." 
The designer is 
Morton Goldsholl 
and it’s available, 
free, from your 
printer or your 
paper distributor 
handling Neenah 
Fine Business 
Papers, 








Whether it is openly stated—or remains a silent belief— 
exaggerated notions of cost prevent thousands of business 
executives from getting well designed letterheads. > The 
truth is—a good letterhead is not expensive. It costs less 
than mailing it...less than 4% of the total cost 

of writing it. The stenographic cost alone is more than 

ten times the cost of the letterhead. >So the next time 

you are persuading an executive that his letterhead 

is an important public relations tool... also prove to him 
that it is his lowest cost public relations tool. 


fo NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 2) neewan, WISCONSIN 
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The New York Times magazine section noted 
in a March issue that the postage stamp 

is a “receipt, a spur to study, an intro- 
duction to art and a few other things.” 


One of these “other things” is its ability to 

ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS cross borders with a propaganda message. 

—- ° Designer George Samerjan has created 
one of the newest U.S. contributions, issued 
earlier this month. It is an Arctic Explora- 
tions commemorative stamp, marking the 
anniversary of the arrival of Robert Peary at 
the North Pole plus the history-making 
feat of the “Nautilus” making the first under 
sea crossing of the North Pole. 


Packaging of alcoholic beverages has been 


print potpourn 


pace-setting the field for many years. Re- 





sults of carton packaging for 1958 show that 
again the distilling companies are among 
the leaders. The Folding Paper Box 
Association of America recently announced 
the 100 best cartons of 1958, results of its 
annual competition. Four Roses Distilling 
Company received first award in the lithog- 
raphy classification. It was designed by 
Seymour Wassyng and Irv Werbin Associates 
and printed by the Lord Baltimore Press. 
The boxboard is machine clay-coated 

news back. Calvert Distilling Company 
received a merit award in the gravure category 
for its silver foil container. It was de- 


Four Roses UE signed by Andre Sutter. Boxmaker was 
fc the Continental Can Company, Robert Gair 
Paper Products Group. 


The Paper Box Association sent a number 

of photos of the winners in the mail, 

each photo wrapped within a mimeographed 
description of its contents. From an editor’s 
point of view, this is a clear, concise and 
handy method of presenting a large and 
cumbersome groups of visuals. 


The Morton Salt Company poster received 
the first Grand Award, given recently by 
the 27th National Competition of Outdoor 
Advertising Art, sponsored by the Chicago 
Art Directors Club. Bob Johnson was 

the artist, Tom Gorey the art director, 
Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc., the agency. 
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It is the ability to handle nu s and yell as. sky—and handle them equally well—that 


distinguishes Comart. From creating a challenging visual concept to producing a simple catalog 
sheet, we offer a comprehensive art service which includes design, layout, illustration, retouch- 
ng, and mechanicals. How about making your next problem our problem...just call 


plaza 3-4130. COMART ASSOCIATES, INC., 8 East 52 Street, New York 22, New York. 





Print Potpourri 


Better international relations is not solely 
the domain of political or diplomatic 
circles. The designer is playing an increas- 
ingly important role, too. Dave Chapman, 
Inc., of Chicago has just been awarded its 
ninth assignment in support of the “Point 
Four” International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration program of technical assistance to 
developing nations. The newest assignment is 
to give technical assistance in furniture 
design and woodworking in the middle-east. 
Says Dave Chapman: “In many of these 
‘developing areas’ we have found that 

basic craft skills have deteriorated so greatly 
that products made for local markets are 

not of sufficient quality to sell. If we can 
re-establish those skills and use our design 
knowledge to help improve products that 

can be sold in local and neighboring markets, 
the individual craftsmen will increase their 
incomes and consequently their standards 


of living.” 


Type and book design suffers a great loss 
with the death of Jan van Krimpen, who 

had designed many letters for Enschede, 
in the Netherlands. Enschedé, the oldest 
continuing type foundry in the world, often 
asked van Krimpen to use their types to 
design and print books, which Enschedé in 
turn would publish. The A.I.G.A., having 
learned of van Krimpen’s death, sent off 

a resolution to Enschedé: “The Officers 
and Directors of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts have learned, with a deep sense 
of sorrow and loss, of the death of Jan van 
Krimpen. In a world shaken with up- 
heaval and violence, he was to us a constant 
exemplar of clarity, serenity and elegance. 
His typefaces, his book designs and his 
calligraphy have been and will remain noble 
reminders of the dignity of the printed word.” 
A fitting tribute to a remarkable man. 
Among his type faces were Lutetia, Romanee. 
Romulus and Spectrum. 
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HOri2 


light 8 to 60 point 

bold 8 to 60 point 

bold italic 14 to 54 point * 
extrabold 10 to 60 point 


*Other sizes available soon. 
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For full information write on your 


letterhead to: 


BAUER ALPHABETS, INC. 
235 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
OXford 7-1797-8-9 



























































































































































This 1s 
Penn/ Brite 
Offset 


the value sheet 
































New York and Penn commissioned designer Leo Lionni to create this insert, 
and to incorporate in it practically all of the demands on the printability 
of paper which could be encountered. 

See for yourself how faithfully Penn/Brite Offset has reproduced each of 
his design elements ... how well it has passed his “torture-test.” 


Penn/Brite Offset is the white, bright, value sheet that comes to you 
moisturized and double-wrapped. Write for new, complimentary swatch 
book and the name of your nearest distributor. New York & Pennsylvania 
Company, 425 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


New York and Penn 


Pulp and Paper Manufacturers 














Designer: Leo Lionni is Art Director of For- 
tune Magazine. During the past decade his 
work has won him designation as “Art Direc- 
tor of the Year—1955” and the Gold Medal of 
the Architectural League of New York—1956. 
He is Design Director for Olivetti and was the 
designer for the “Unfinished Business” pavil- 
lion at the Brussels World Fair last year. 
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J. van Krimpen’s 
Lutetia Roman 





Healthy controversy, though no conclusions 
(who expects them!) was the atmosphere 

of the Package Design Councu’s seminar 
on education earlier this year. Over 40 





designers and educators took to task mem- 
hers of their respective field, then grouped 


‘ 


together to challenge their “opponents.” 
Among themselves, designers discussed the 
merits of a one-man or small design group, 
all of equal versatility, versus the larger. more 
specialized design group, complete with 
engineer, psychologist and researcher. 
Educators considered the two most preva- 

lent approaches to teaching students of design: 
one, training a student to become, upon 
graduation, versed and polished in all 

aspects of design: or, educating the student 

as a creator rather than a technician. A 

less vital, though enthusiastic discussion 

was waged by all on the time designers spend 
on the board. 





"An important addition to the graphic arts 
is the Ernest Steefel Collection of 20th cen- 
lury graphic art which has been presented to 
the Yale University Art Gallery. This gift 

has helped fill a serious gap in the Uni- 

versity’s collection. The gift includes 151 

prints and 30 illustrated books. Known names 
wh as Picasso, Rouault, Matisse, Braque, 
Gris and Chagall are included in the col- 
ketion. To make the collection known, the 
lale Art Gallery has published a handsome 





booklet, carefully printed, demonstrating 
many of the prints in this new acquistion. 
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DESIGN AND FINISHED ART 
FOR PACKAGING, ADVERTISING, 
PROMOTION AND ANNUAL REPORTS 


CIRCLE 7-2650 
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20th Century Graphic Art The Ernest Steefel Collection 


Front cover (above) and a page from “20th Century Graphic 
Art.” See page 17. 
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PHOTOGRAPH: ROBERT STIEGLER — INSTITUTE OF DESIGN 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Steichen has said that the “art of photography is a dynamic process of giving form to ideas.” Indeed, this 
dynamic process has become everyman’s art but “like every other art it can be practiced successfully over 


and over again only by the gifted.” 


Thus the medium is one of the primary and most effective graphic tools, for image recording and reporting, 


for commentary on the real, the unreal and the abstract, and for the transmission of mood and meaning. 

In the scheme of our times, the photograph goes through many metamorphoses—the box, the raw material 
and the artist who combines these elements, produces prints for museums, for newspapers and magazines 
and for advertising. 

How does the photographer who serves all these needs react to his medium and his need for more and more 
experimentation? How willing is the editor and the advertiser to accept the expansion of the image in the 


artist's eye? 


Photography features in this issue of Print: The Photographer’s “Two Masters,” * * Dan Weiner * * Industrial Photography of Vanda 
Roberts * * Assignment: 26 Letters, 26 Photographs * * Memorable Photographic Posters * * Paper and Photography * * Print Panel 
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Four photographers, all dedicated to truth and to communicating this truth, formed in 1947 Magnum Photos, 
Inc. The men—Robert Capa, David Seymour, George Rodger and Henri Cartier-Bresson (Capa and Seymour have since 
died, killed while covering an assignment of their choice)—were the nucleus. 

It has now grown to include 17 full-time members and six contributing photographers, who work independently 
but are affiliated with Magnum. An international cooperative picture agency, its members currently reside in seven 
different countries. Headquarters are in New York and Paris. 

Although Magnum represents no one school of photography—its host of internationally known photographers 
bear witness to this—it has always been dedicated to continuing photo-journalism in the tradition of its founders. 
For years strictly editorial photographers, Magnum recently branched into the advertising field when Art Directors 
began to call them asking either for pictures to buy, look at, or for photographers to assign. 

Puerto Rico, photographed by Elliott Erwitt, was the first advertising campaign. Eve Arnold did a series of 
Simplicity Pattern campaigns. Other photographers became intrigued, as were Art Directors. The editorial way— 
the Magnum way—was little known in advertising circles but once Magnum began to make itself known to the Art 
Directors, they became interested in Magnum’s way of thinking and began to apply it, even if in a modified form. 
In turn the Art Directors’ concepts gave Magnum photographers the chance to try some new ways of applying their 
techniques and learn about the other “world.” 

Many of the ads Magnum has handled have been somewhat of a “pioneer” nature, and as with every new 
concept, there have been unexpected results. But as Mrs. Bondi says, “These have usually made all parties 
involved more happy than otherwise.” 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER’S 
“TWO MASTERS” 


Can a photographer handle successfully both editorial and advertising assignments? 


This being a country of specialization, the versatility of today’s photographer is a rather noteworthy excep- 
tion. We refer to the vast majority of photographers who. through choice or necessity or both, are serving 
both the editorial and advertising fields. Can a photographer truly handle both successfully? This question, 
plus other provocative points, were considered in the following recent discussion between Alexy Brodovitch, 
former Art Director of Harper's Bazaar, and Inge Bondi, Editor for Advertising and Special Projects, 
Magnum Photo, Inc.* 

Mr. Brodovitch thinks that Magnum is a “wonderful group” but he also feels that photographers in 
general often aren’t rooted in reality. They sometimes are indolent and disinterested in too many assign- 
ments. More could be done, he sums up. Therefore, his discussion with Mrs. Bondi was of a strictly in- 
formal, emotional nature, with Mrs. Bondi appearing more as a party to the discussion than solely as a 
representative of Magnum Photos. 

After tackling the question of exactly how a photographer can be true to himself and to his work, Mr. 


Brodovitch said: 


*See page 2, “People in Print,” for biographical information. 
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Erich Hartmann 


BRODOVITCH: If the photographer has imagination and is enthusiastic, he can challenge any problem 
which clicks with his understanding and personality. In both cases—advertising and editorial—the audience 
expects a report. | don’t see any conflict in sincere reportage about a product or event or any other sub- 
ject matter. Very often the photographer is too snooty about advertising. He considers advertising a com- 
promise. He does not take interest and doesn’t go to the trouble to invent. to contribute his ideas, to be 
the creative director of the problem. 

BONDI:! very much agree with you that photographers can apply themselves . . . and they have done this 
this past year at Magnum . . . with equal excitement to both advertising and editorial challenges. Editorial 
photographers are used to working in stories or sequences of pictures. They build up effect, information, 
emotion by means of a sequence, often very subtly with different pictures playing different roles in the 
over-all effect. In advertising the photographer must adjust to making an impact in one picture on one 
page. most of the time. He cannot build his effect slowly. His statement must be straightforward and 
a synthesis of a whole story. With regard to snootiness. photographers may appear snooty when they are 
really just non-plussed. when they are not made to understand all the implications of the assignment 
handed them. 

BRODOVITCH: Ah. so often I hear this from reportage photographers. They say they can't be forced 
to work under certain people. they can’t fit into certain positions. This is what we call snooty. 
BONDI:! see no difference in the visual challenge in, for example. an editorial or advertising portrait. On 
an editorial assignment. the photographer goes off to his subject, makes his visual interpretation and works 
closely with his editor in discussing whether his subject has “come through” and makes layout sugges- 
tions. On an advertising assignment, editorial photographers are learning to take also the clients, the 
agencies point of view into consideration. Sometimes he becomes unwittingly a part of a team which he 


does not know personally. It takes time and experience and personal contact to be effective in a team. 
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Eve Arnold 


Another thing. A photographer has a rhythm. He warms up as he works away on a story, on a problem, 
on a theme. It is easier for him to work on a campaign. a series of pictures, at one go, rather than to 
create one picture and then go off to other assignments, other involvements. and return a month later 
to another picture in the campaign. Certainly clients okay pictures one at a time, but a greater cohesion 
and subsequent build-up comes with shooting several different pictures, still related to the same problem, 
the same product, all at one time. 

BRODOVITCH: But if the photographers and the top art director worked together many of these problems 


could be solved. 


Working Under Pressure 
BONDI: Another element which will help the editorial photographer to function at top capacity is time. 
lruly creative photography is tough to produce under pressure. 
BRODOVITCH: There's pressure, too, while covering a war. 
BONDI:True. And most photographers respond to that. They enjoy a challenge. But the pressures of war 
are unavoidable and the photographer inexperienced in agency work may think agency pressures are not in 
the same category. There are other types of challenges to which the photographers respond, whether they 
come from editorial or advertising assignments. If, for instance. Cartier-Bresson had an assignment on 
“love.” he would look for love where it exists. You probably could not limit him, just as you could not 
crop his pictures. This probably takes him out of the advertising field as it is today. You know, Mr. 
Brodovitch, people have long had discussions about where there is more scope for the photographer. It 
seems to me that new visual forms are now more often seen in advertising than in editorial material. This 
is perhaps because magazines are primarily concerned with reporting reality and it is difficult to make the 
real ever different, yet strike a chord of reader identification. At the moment advertising is more like a 
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Henri Cartier-Bresson 


dream world where fantasies are legitimate. There are always exceptions and the innovations from the 
magazines inspire advertising demands. 
BRODOVITCH: Most of the commercial work is repetitious. But this is the fault of the art director. Ads 
should be controlled by wittiness, by intelligence, not just shock. 
BONDI:! wonder if this is the problem of the photographer or the art director? 
BRODOVITCH: It’s two-fold. From the point of view of the photographer, it seems to me that the prob- 
lem is one involving intelligence. both the photographer's intelligence and the intelligence of whatever he’s 
shooting. If the photographer sees the logic of reporting it, there’s no problem. But the art director can't 
gamble with the photographer's ultimate product. He must have some type of guarantee. 
BONDI: If the photographer were allowed “in” on agency thinking and client meetings it would be a 
tremendous help to advertising. He would gamble more and we would get much more from the photographer. 
If he is made to feel “in.” he becomes an effective member of the team. If he were shown proofs, for example, 
he'd be more intimate with the over-all. Right now he feels divorced from his pictures after he has delivered 
them. 

Clients’ Needs Must Be Considered 
BRODOVITCH: Yes. but on the other hand, the photographer can’t be stubborn. For instance, suppose 
he’s going to shoot a perfume bottle. He knows that this is a new perfume and it must be exotic. beautiful. 
This is background for him. He must listen to the policy of the client and cooperate. It seems to be easier, 
though, to get this help from a client than from an agency. 
BONDI:0On his first advertising assignments in particular . .. and we at Magnum are still very much in the 
beginnings of our advertising experience . . . the photographer may become confused between the needs of 
the agency or corporation and the demands they make on him. I mean the extent to which they want him 
to use his special talents for which he was presumably hired. 
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Wayne Miller 


BRODOVITCH: He must make certain readjustments of his philosophy and attitude. And then, if he 
thinks he has a better solution, he must be some kind of super salesman and say he isn’t satisfied and let 
him try his way. But at the same time he shouldn’t neglect the elements of the text. both their message and 
their placement. 

BONDI: Of course, one way out of this dilemma is to shoot both for the client. according to layout and 
according to his own concepts. In practice only when a photographer has a very great name can he shoot 
the way he wants, or rather, what he feels is his solution to the client’s need. 

BRODOVITCH: All this depends on the photographer’s will power, on his courage. This is very important. 
BONDI: But equally the photographer needs to be reassured that his work is understood and appreciated. 
He may not give of his best unless this understanding of his work is spelled out to him. 

BRODOVITCH: Then make an ivory tower on top of the building and put him in it! His success depends 
on how he accepts an assignment. He has to understand that whatever he’s working on, it is first a psycho- 
logical report. not only a pictorial report. 

BONDI: Editorial photographers get very basically involved with the subjects on which they’re reporting. 
It is this particular involvement which gives the extra bit. Sometimes a photographer who is deep in a proj- 
ect may pass up a job, not because he does not want it, not because he would not enjoy the challenge, but 
because he feels unable to divorce himself from his present activities, to take up a completely different in- 
volvement within a short period of time. This varies very much from photographer to photographer. Some 
I know will never enjoy or accept advertising assignments. 

BRODOVITCH: Well. of course, I feel that every creative human being must be natural and solve the 
problems which are acceptable to him. His interest, excitement and belief should be his guide and yardstick 
in accepting any assignment. How to discover a new language of communication to the audience is the 
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Elliott Erwitt 


essence of reportage. And | can’t see the difference in reporting in advertising or editorial fields. It really 
calls for more cooperation between the editor or agency art director and the photographer. Let it begin 
first. though. with the photographer. He must stimulate the editor or art director to see the endless possi- 
bilities. It’s true enough that editors and art directors as a whole aren’t flexible enough, but if you want 
to start a revolution in advertising. and there are many possible ways. it should start with the photographer. 
He must stimulate those editors and art directors. 


Who Is Right for the Job? 
BONDI: But how can the phtographer always discover something new? He did not initiate the action, why 
is the burden suddenly shifted to him? 
BRODOVITCH: The photographer should put himself against the wall, crucify himself, ask himself if he 
wants to find a new way. If he wants to be in the reportage field, he must force himself. He must be pre- 
pared for the reaction of the editors, the art directors, the readers, and accept this, not only his own emo- 
tions. He’s got to be excited, he must bring all his creativeness, his imagination and so forth to it. Only 
these things can decide if he’s the right man. 
BONDI: Yes. the agony of deciding who is the right man for a job. Sometimes an art director lets me 
take the layout back to the office. I find the photographer who responds to it is the right man. 
BRODOVITCH: Valid point. yet there are certain intangibles the photographer will have to deal with. For 
instance, every client has his own policy and some are very reluctant to change their methods of executing 
that policy. But I think they could be changed if a photographer’s work has enough impact to show 
new vistas. 
BONDI: There must be a continuous spark between the art director and the photographer. If the art director 
wants to apply a photographer’s special achievements to a new area he must be able to drive. to lure the 
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Cornell Capa 


photographer into involvement. whatever the product. 
BRODOVITCH: But remember the other side. The art director has a budget and he could not experiment 
under the danger of being fired. And I can see his po:nt. There should be mutual understanding about this. 
No, | think it is up to the photographer to make unforgetable pictures and then either be a super salesman or 
have such a salesman sell that concept to the art director. That way then he won't be taking any chances. 
BONDI: If there is close contact and the confidence that comes with it, the photographer will gamble. Inci- 
dentally, a propos close contact. | wonder if art directors realize it is much easier to see an editor than to 
see most art directors. Often inspiration comes when specific needs are not at hand. 
BRODOVITCH: But you cannot throw your photographers around Madison Avenue. Have them prepare 
things. Penn is not snooty about Jello but unless he experiments he wouldn't be seen and tried. 
BONDI: Yes, most good photographers do experiment but unless they have a specific challenge their experi- 
ments are not likely to have immediate applications. 
BRODOVITCH: But you must explain to your photographers that they are dealing with a strange breed 
on Madison Avenue and they have to respond to them, too. Just keep in mind that editors and art direc- 
tors feel they know their audience. But if they’re flexible, they can and should find new ways. Actually, 
everybody is looking for new ways. But the art director never knows for certain what a photographer is 
going to do. 

Pictures Good for Both Ends 
BONDI: It seems to me that it is the strong emotion in a photograph that makes it communicate equally well 
for advertising and editorial needs. This is especially true when a photograph has no immediate product to 
sell. 
BRODOVITCH: | agree that some pictures do serve both ends but | think it’s the unexpected, rather than 
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Inge Morath 


emotion, that makes people respond in both cases. It’s the element of surprise that makes a picture especially 
adaptable for advertising. 

BONDI:1 wonder if art directors would publish a photographer's radically new vision, like Haas’ bullfight 
story and subsequent essay on motion, before the public has become acquainted and familiar with it by seeing 
it used editorially. 

BRODOVITCH: Possibly. but the fact is that the art director has always been the stumbling block. He’s 
always felt he was the expert. For instance, I think this newer concept of a kind of “controlled reality” 
began with the art director, but the methods and philosophies changed gradually and it is all but broken and 
returned to reality. It was always forced, not real. For instance, what does it mean to the average reader to 
see a group of theatrical people drinking martinis? I value shock appeal. but things should be used which 
could happen, not things which are obviously artificial, obviously posed only to meet the need of that ad. 


I believe in progress. To be inventive, versatile, flexible, to enlarge the scope of observation and discovery, 


to crystallize your personality . . . this is what I see as the only direction in the development of a new 
“ABC” in the language of progressive, creative photo-reportage. eee 


MAGNUM PHOTOS, INC. ... includes the following photographers— 

Full members: Eve Arnold, Brian Brake, Rene Burri, Cornell Capa, Henri Cartier-Bresson, Bruce Davidson, Elliott 
Erwitt, Burton Glinn, Ernst Haas, Erich Hartmann, Erich Lessing, Wayne Miller, Inge Morath, Marc Ribound, George 
Rodger, Dennis Stock and Kryn Taconis. Contributing photographers are Ansel Adams, Richard Avedon, Philippe 
Halsman, Dorothea Lange, Russell Lee, Herbert List and W. Eugene Smith. 
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“‘Naturally |Do Them... 


DAN WEINER 


There have always been a few 
serious, gifted hands working in 
photography since its beginnings. 
Dan Weiner was one of them. 

His qualities were: an amazing com- 
petence; faithfulness to himself; 
solidity of heart in his work; and 

a sound, professionally dependable 
talent that gave off a steady glow. 
The glow came from the humanity of 
the man, maintained in the teeth of 
the usual strain and inroads in the 
lives of idealistic workers in any 
difficult field. 

The selection of pictures here shows 
Weiner in a wide range, emphasizing 
his pronounced sociological bent. 
Though he was articulate about his 
aims, no one ever led Dan Weiner 
to make fuzzy, pretentious pro- 
nouncements. Once, in a television 
interview, the fanciest remark he 
could be got into was ‘‘There are 
certain things | like to photograph 
and think are important today. 
Naturally Ido them... .’’ 

In the fall of a chartered plane on 
January 26th this winter, he was 
killed as he was being flown to one 
more job. 


Walker Evans 
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Color illustration for National Supply Company 


Creative, on-the-spot photography 


of vanda roberts gives industrial 
alvertising great impact and realism 


A type of “revolution” has been occurring in the industrial advertising photog- 
raphy field in very recent years. This “revolution”’—a switch to naturalness and 
authenticity—has brought to the fore a new type of industrial photographer . . . the 
photographic illustrator. 

Of the few who might qualify as this type of photographer, one is a woman: 
Vanda Roberts, who works for Interstate Industrial Reporting Service, the country’s 
largest organization supplying photographic and case history reporting to the indus- 
trial field. 

The difficulties in shooting photographs for industrial accounts have been un- 
avoidable. Still, they are very tangible and real. For consumer advertising a photog- 
rapher, with proper pacing and adequate budget allotments, is able to so construct or 
set up a situation to effect naturalness. But for industrial advertising this has always 
been far more difficult. “Captive” conditions are generally less than desirable. Light- 
ing is frequently at a low level, “models” are often awkward and difficult to instruct 
and discipline, machinery may be dingy. Most importantly, assembly-line production 
cannot stop to make way for a photographer, whose work may take hours. 

To overcome these handicaps calls for the thought and attention of all those— 
from the client to the art end—servicing a client’s advertising. But the person who 
can “make or break” the final effectiveness of a photograph is the photographer him- 
self. To improve the quality, the freshness of an industrial photograph calls for not 
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Taken at West Point for the U. S. Government Savings Bond Campaign. 


Taken in Rio De Janeiro for the Bank of America ‘“Man-on-the-Spot’” Series. 
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only a creative and technical skill, but an executive type of personality who can elimi- 
nate—or take advantage of—the poor “sets.” 

Vanda Roberts is a photographic illustrator of this type. 

\ “take charge” personality. Vanda has put naturalness and believability into 
shots which heretofore were often cold. unappealing and unimaginative. 


Like a Hollywood Director 

Vanda may or may not take the picture herself. “Clients don’t buy me for my 
ability to operate a camera.” she says. “This technical skill is not uncommon.” In- 
stead. on those assignments where heavy camera equipment is involved, she creates the 
scene. the mood. the symbolism (much the same as a Hollywood director would), and 
generally turns the actual tripping of the shutter over to a photographer assigned to 
assist her. Interstate. with its more than 2,000 photographers all over the world, can 
usually supply her a photographer to work with, no matter where her job takes her. 
She works alone on those coverages where the smaller camera is the “tool” to use. 

“It is common knowledge. of course, that taking a photograph is 75°7 mechani- 
cal.” Vanda says. “It's up to the illustrator to supply that extra 257 of inspiration. 
creativity or what-have-you that turns a so-so picture into an attention-getting illus- 
tration.” 

\ssignments are given Vanda in the usual way: clients will determine how much 
space is to be filled. or an actual layout is provided. or sometimes only copy is given 
and Vanda takes it from there. If possible. she researches every last detail before 
going on location. much as a reporter would before an interview. Here is the first 
creative step vital to successful work. particularly so in the industrial field: doing not 
only the best with what's available but planning ahead. foreseeing the problems. 

Occasionally she is unable to plan ahead . . . as was the case when she was to 
shoot a stand of Red Cedars in the Pacific Northwest for a $50,000 Saturday Evening 
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Taken in Alaska for the Allis Chaimers Company 


Post color spread. These rare trees seldom are clumped together; more often they spot 
a forest. one or two together. She journeyed 1,300 miles through the wilderness to 
get the right location. 

On the Road Half the Year 

Vanda has worn the mantle of photographic illustrator since 1954. when she suc- 
cessfully handled a difficult assignment for United States Steel. in the upper stretches 
of Canada. Averaging travels of 100,000 miles a year—she spends nearly half the 
year on the road—Vanda’'s assignments have taken her to far reaches of the country 
and the world. Alaska, South America, Canada, are all behind her. She has just 
returned from a several-week, 17,000-mile trip to the Philippines, Japan, China, Hong 
Kong. Ceylon, and Hawaii, where her job called for television motion pictures in 
addition to still photographs. 

Her accounts range among the biggest corporations in the country: the Koppers 
Company, General Electric, United States Steel. General Motors, American Can, Na- 
tional Supply Company. to name a few. Her work appears regularly in both national 
business and consumer publications. 

Some clients, however. are surprised to learn that a woman photographer will 
take on their assignments. They anticipate that the ruggedness of the task—which 
could and often has taken her to the top of an oil rig or in a coal bucket across a gorge 
—is not a woman’s line. Some clients frankly won't have a woman photographer. But 
the majority have learned that Vanda is strictly a professional. a creative photographer 
who knows how to give national industrial photography the creativeness it has often 
been lacking. 

Art Directors have also realized that Vanda has the ability to give industrial ad- 
vertising the realistic. dramatic. natural feeling and content it has needed. Now the 
trend—and it is a brand new trend in industrial advertising—toward the naturalness 
long associated with consumer advertising, is taking hold and has become a decided 
spur to sales, as well as a welcome visual satisfaction. 

Whether or not Vanda was instrumental in paving the way toward a new concept 
in this field is not certain. What is important is her recognition and proven ability to 
create vital, stimulating and sound pictorial reports of industry. aa 
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Assignment: 26 letters, 26 photographs 


A photograph, whether considered in its context as an editorial or advertising illustration or apart from any 
context what-so-ever, can and should be judged as an entity in itself. Whatever its function, it nonetheless 
should be able to stand on its own merits. 

This is the case with these photographs by Joseph Jackna, student of the Institute of Design in Chicago. Mr. 
Jackna was given a class assignment to photograph the alphabet by Aaron Siskind, photographer and instructor at |.D. 

“The alphabet was an exciting series because of the limitations it presented,” says Mr. Jackna. “First of all, 
to be complete it required 26 photographs. The forms were predetermined by the forms of the letters. | set out 
to find these forms with the confidence that they did exist, naturally, somewhere in the environment. A self-imposed 
limitation was to not set up or pose any of the pictures but to search until | found them... 

“| saw things | had never seen before. And then | realized that these things have always been there... . 
And if anyone else should see these photos, here's how | feel: maybe the next time he sees an old “I” beam, saw 


horse or railroad switch, they will have a new meaning to him that is more than utilitarian.” eee 
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SOME MEMORABLE PHOTOGRAPHIC POSTERS 











Photography has been used more than any other graphic medium in the modern poster; yet 
memory reveals few outstanding examples among the poster collections shown through the various 
surveys and annuals which appear in this country and abroad. Scissors, paste and picture are not 
the only ingredients for a photographic poster. The telling of a story within the confines of a single 
picture, the combination on the same surface of typography and line, all have to be unified to 
create a visual experience. Very rarely does the introduction of color reinforce the image—indeed, 
the contrasting effects of black and white and sometimes gray can create a variety of sensual im- 
pacts. Here are some photographic posters, different from the images-cliches which surround us in 
our daily environment, which, regardless of time and country of origin, are outstanding. 

The Swiss poster “Old Age Pension” (1951) by Carlo Vivarelli uses straightforward technique 

of lighting so that nothing distracts from the face. The black background enhances the intensity of 

expression. The placement of the head, supported by the sharp vertical line of type, sharpens the 
impression of urgency. The total result produces a portrait which becomes a significant symbol for 
all humans. 




























Herbert Matter 





-KEEPS LONDON 








The movie poster by Jan Tschichold was designed in 1929, Tschichold used the novelty of per- 
spective to frame the photograph, the oblique lines creating an illusionistic perspective. Lines and 
type are at an angle with the plane of the page setting up a dynamic relationship among the com- 
ponents of the page. 

An air of stagecraft is present in the Family Counseling poster by Henry Reis (1956). Mood 
and meaning are conveyed here by intense perception on the part of the photographer. The inner 
eye with which he “composed” and “arranged” his “sitters” provides significance for the message 
and reveals the involvement of parents and child. 

Man Ray’s London Transport poster (produced during the 1930’s) uses the technique of the 
photogram and space and speed relationships for shock impact. The commonly known and easily 
recognized symbol of London Transport placed in a kind of lunar landscape may not seem sur- 
prising in the daily experience of the 50’s. But the pure sensation of movement produced by shapes 
of geometric simplicity placed in diagonal axis is a treat for the spectator. 
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Rohden 


Hannes Neuner 


G. Klutizis 


Herbert Matter’s 1949 Polio Poster is a magical transformation of an every-day snapshot of 
two running children into a strong appealing message. This photomontage by animating the images, 
merging pictorial illustration and text into one, with subtle relationship of solid and transparent 
colors. fulfills every requirement of an unforgetable poster. 

“Fulfilled plan—Great Work” by G. Klutizis, a political poster of 1930, uses photography, 
photomontage and amplified perspective. Maximum contrast of small and large supplies the vitality ; 
images and objects repeated and related in an unacustomed manner supply the message. 

The 1928 concert poster by Rohden might well be used today by our concert halls. In spite of 


the Bauhaus characteristic of typography grouped in a block, in spite of the strong and upper case 


letters in red, what calls and holds the attention is play on the page of the violin forms producing a 
play pag g 
visual music. 
Graphics—Photography—Photomontage is the exhibition announced in the 1953 German poster 
by Hannes Neuner. Here the photograph employed to emphasize the point is not a portrait, nor is it 
likeness. Instead, it is essence—a distintegration of naturalistic elements—a counterpart of the real. 


M.C. om 
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These antelope headdresses are from the collections of The University Museum 
of The University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
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W. H. Smith Paper Company 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 

Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Bradner Smith & Company 

Chicago Paper Company 

Moser Paper Company 

Reliable Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Merchants Paper Company, Inc. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

The Petrequin Paper Company 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Sterling Paper Company 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

Graham Paper Company 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Hull Paper Company 
DENVER, COLORADO 

Graham Paper Company 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 
EL PASO, TEXAS 

Graham Paper Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Central Michigan Paper Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 

Division of Hubbs Corp. 

HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Plymouth Paper Company 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

L. S. Bosworth Company, Inc. 

Graham Paper Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

Indiana Paper Company, Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 

Graham-Jones Paper Company 
Jacksonville Paper Company 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Wertgame Paper Company 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 

Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Company 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Ingram Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Rowland Paper Company, Inc. 


These graceful antelope carvings by Bambara 
craftsmen in the Sudan are shown in two printing 
perspectives, duotone and line, on yellow Shalimar 
Cover, Basis 70. A reproduction of this photograph, 
suitable for framing, is available by contacting your 


local Curtis paper merchant. 


nationally distributed through 


these leading paper merchants 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
Graham Paper Company 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Moser Paper Company 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Sterling Paper Company 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Graham Paper Company 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
E. C. Palmer & Company 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Dwight Brothers Paper Company 
Moser Paper Company 
Reliable Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
C. J. Duffey Paper Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Clements Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 
NEW JERSEY 
HILLSIDE 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Division of Hubbs Corp. 
NEWARK 
Forest Paper Corp. of New Jersey 
Linde-Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Division of Hubbs Corp. 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
The Alling & Cory Company 
The Canfield Paper Company 
Capital Paper Company 
Crestwood Paper Company 
Forest Paper Company, Inc. 
Linde-Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Division of Hubbs Corp. 
Marquardt & Company 
Miller & Wright Paper Company 
Division, The Alling & Cory Company 
Nelson-Whitehead Paper Company 
The Whitaker Paper Company 
Willmann Paper Company 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
Graham Paper Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
A. Hartung & Company 
The J. L. N. Smythe Company 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Company 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Graham Paper Company 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
General Paper Corporation 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
West Coast Paper Company 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Cook-Vivian-Lindenmeyr Company, Inc. 


Providence Paper Company 


CURTIS PAPER COMPANY 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
The J. L. N. Smythe Company 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
B. W. Wilson Paper Company 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Genesee Valley Paper Company 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
C. J. Duffey Paper Company 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Graham Paper Company 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
C. J. Duffey Paper Company 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Graham Paper Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Wilson-Rich Paper Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
TWEEDWEAVE and STONERIDGE 
Carpenter Paper Company 
SHALIMAR 
West Coast Paper Company 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Independent Paper Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 
Wertgame Paper Company 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Genesee Valley Papér Company 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Allied Paper Company 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
Graham-Jones Paper Company 
E. C. Palmer & Company 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Cannon Paper Company 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
Graham Paper Company 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Frank Parsons Paper Company, 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Graham Paper Company 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Whiting+Patterson Company, Inc. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Cook-Vivian-Lindenmeyr Company, Inc. 
YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 


Carpenter Paper Company 


CANADA 
LONDON, ONTARIO 

Buntin Reid Paper Company, Ltd. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 

Kruger Paper Company 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 

Buntin Reid Paper Company, Ltd. 


All Export Orders 
Dayton, Price Company 
New York City, New York 


Newark, Delaware 
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PAPER & PHOTOGRAPHY 


QUALITY REPRODUCTION 


photography creates the need 

for improved printing papers 
ELBERT WORTMAN 

President, Wortman, Barton and Russell Inc. 


Vr. Wortman has had his own 
advertising agency since 1920. All of 
his previous experience had been in 
advertising. One of his accounts, 

the Martin Cantine Paper Company, 
has for many years brought him 

close to the needs for 

quality reproduction. 


Before commercial photography became available. pictures of people, 
places and things had to be produced by artists working with brush 
or pen. For centuries, a principal function of artists was to create a 
good likeness of the subject. With the help of a specialized group of 
artists, whose skill was to make beautiful steel or wood engravings by 


hand, the dream of illustrated printing started to become a reality. 


But then came photography—followed shortly by the mechanically 
photo-engraved halftone, and improved printing paper of increasing 
quality. 

Some artists challenged the new upstart art and set out to prove they 
could put more into a picture than a camera, a mere machine, could. 
Despite their renewed energies and variations, photography went 
right on. And the photographic halftone was developed to speed up 
plate-making and preserve the detail of the photograph. Then paper 
with an extra smooth surface was developed to retain in printing 
all the detail of the halftone. And that was coated paper. With coated 
paper and fine screen halftones most any printer could reproduce a 
photograph so that it would be indistinguishable from an original 
print. Here was realism to a new degree. 

With colored copy and mechanical separation, four-color process 
printing became a comparatively easy way to make photography still more 
realistic than a black and white halftone could be expected to be. 

But the problem of expense kept growing more acute with every 
fresh development. Lithographers found out how to use metal 
plates and camera work instead of stones and hand work to produce 
realistic representations of photographs. Offset gained ground in 
its early stages merely by being less expensive. “You don’t have to 
pay for plates with offset.” said its advocates. 


An Economy Measure 

But you did have to pay for plates, though not as a separate item, and 
not as much as for letterpress plates. The main appeal being economy. 
the offset printers also sought economy in their choice of paper as 
well. They found that ordinary offset paper not only cost less to buy 
than paper with a litho-coated surface, but was somewhat more 
economical to run on the press. Unable to match the quality of letterpress, 
offsetters tried to set up a vogue for soft-focus effects, because that 
was all they could get on soft-finish paper. 

And who cared what the result looked like anyway, so long as it 
was economical. The conscientious printer, the craftsman cared. 
The client cared. The photographer cared. A coarse-screen offset halftone 
on uncoated paper was gray and vague and deficient in quality beyond 
comparison with a fine-screen cut on fine coated stock. As one 
photographer expressed it, “Why go to all the work of taking a fine, 
clear photograph and then have it lose half its realistic detail in the 
printing just to save some money .. . and not much at that? A photograph 
is for detail. Lose the detail and you lose conviction.” 


(continued next page) 











AN ENGRAVER, A PRINTER 
EXPLAIN THE PRINTING 
PROCESSES AND SCREENS 


CARL STAUB The Beck Engraving Company 


F. NELSON THOREN 
Vice-President, Davis, Delaney, Inc. 


“WHITER-THAN-WHITE 
STOCKS” 
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So the offset printers worked at this problem and found out how, 
by using litho-coated stock. they too could get reproductions so realistic 
that only an expert could distinguish good offset from good letterpress. 
Seeing the quality thus attained by competition, letterpress printers 
hegan putting in offset equipment themselves. And now photography 


in print is showing up in all its glory by both processes. 


Today any kind of photograph can be faithfully reproduced by any of 
the processes i/ there are no limitations imposed which would hamper 
the method. the materials and the cost. This is the ideal—but 
usually far from actual working conditions. 

The quality of halftone prints must start first with the photograph. A 
photograph which lacks shadows will lack effective highlights when 
reproduced. Photographs which have dense black tones and sharp 
highlights cannot be expected to print equally dense and sharp unless 
special treatment is given—which means added cost. For, it must be 
remembered, the screen will always dilute the blacks and whites. 
Negatives should be sharp, the prints should be clean and clear, and 
should be retouched where necessary. 

If possible. the photographer should be informed as to the paper 
and printing method which will be given the photographs. If 
the photographer doesn’t have this information, he should in any 
case provide the best possible prints and let the engraver, printer 
and paper take over from there. 

The choice of screen has a definite relationship to the printing process 
and paper used . . . all aimed to get the best possible reproduction. 

The letterpress process uses zinc or copper engravings (copper is the 
better of the two) and should print on a smooth-surfaced paper. 
either coated, pigmented or calendered. The degree of smoothness 
determines the screen value that should be used: 

120, 133 line or better 
110 and 120 line 
100 to 110 line 


Best coated stocks 

Super and machine coated 

Machine finish and English finish 

Bond papers—85 to 100 line 

Newsprint—no finer than 65 line. 

Letterpress can be used for uncoated stock—which would require a 
coarser halftone screen—but as the stock has an uneven, fuzzy surface. 
so would reproduction be uneven and fuzzy. 

The offset process can use screens up to 150 line or better for antique 
stocks. Coated stocks are also used but they must be offset coated. 

The gravure process. which also uses the screen halftone method, is 
generally used on uncoated stocks that are specially sized to accept gravure 
inks. Coated stocks have not been found acceptable for gravure 
printing. The very process calls for the softness and beauty 


which antique stocks provide. 


One of the most important contributions the “whiter-than-white” 
brightener-treated stocks have made is improved halftone reproduction, 
both for black and white and four-color process. Chester Kronfeld. 
chief photographer for Pan American Airways. recently had a 
working testimonial to the effectiveness of these fluorescent dye-treated 











THE PRINT 


SELLS THE PHOTOGRAPH 


PETER S. PETERSON 
Technical Assistant to 

Edward Steichen, 
Museum of Modern Art 


stocks. His particular experience was with a Hammermill paper 
treated with Calcofluor White, a brightener developed by 
\merican Cyanamid. 

Mr. Kronfeld’s photographs of geographical locations for a calendar, 
ideally, should give a “you are there” feeling; yet he never achieved 
this completely, he feels, until his work was printed on the 
Calcofluor treated stock. As he describes it, the paper itself has a 
very strong reflective power. It seems to reflect light back through the 
transparent inks, giving a feeling of transparency. 

The whites seem to give more feeling of contrast, true colors are held, 
the paper reflects highlight areas eliminating absolutely opaque areas 
which are undesirable. Even the deepest shadow areas reflect light. 
he found. The paper’s reflective ability allowed him to shoot front-lighted 
and side-lighted, rather than the expected back-lighted scenes. as: 


The print on photographic paper is the final proof of every 
photographer's efforts. 

It is the print and the print only that sells his work. Yet shop-talking 
photographers will always speak about their cameras. lenses, films 
and developers and never mention the paper they print on. 

There can be no doubt about the importance of the print, but the 
appreciation of the finer and distinctive print has suffered. 

The printing paper is not just a carrier for the emulsion that 
contains the silver grain image, nor is the emulsion the only important 
part of the photographic paper. The photographic emulsion and 
the paper stock are married and inseparable. 

When copies were made of a number of very beautiful prints of 
Steichen photographs from the collection of the Metropolitan Museum, it 
was attempted to make facsimiles of the originals. Everything seemed 
all right. The full scale of the tone values were saved and so were the 
finest details in the highlights and the deepest of the shadows. The color 
of the originals was carefully matched. Yet facsimiles were not 
achieved. It was impossible to reproduce the original paper, with its 
characteristic surface and reflection. They could not be duplicated. 

Today’s photographers have no choice but to print on “production” 
papers that are all very much alike. At the turn of the century and until 
the early “20s the finer grade prints were made on papers the 
photographer selected himself. Very often he sensitized his papers 
himself and printed his negatives with the gum, platinum or 
bromoil processes. 

If our highly perfected modern photographic printing papers are easy 
to work with, they nonetheless all look uniform and are unable to produce 
the rich velvety darks combined with the almost luminescent 
highlights on a silky surface that can be found on many masterpieces 
of earlier times. 

Millions of amateur photographers’ prints are the products of modern 
electronic equipment and far too many prints of the professionals 
are of standardized type, with or without high gloss. 

What is needed is not so much a printing paper that permits the easy 
production of arty looking, etching-like bromoil prints, but instead 
some diversification of the printing papers and more skill by 


the photographers themselves. ee 
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PRINT PANEL 


ROLLIN SMITH, JR., 
Senior Vice President 

in Charge of Art, 

Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc., 
New York 





For every 10 people who see your picture and read your 
headline only one, on the average, will read the copy. Your 
illustration and headline must therefore deliver your sales 
point. 

At OBM we try to relate our picture to our headlines. 
We try to say something clearly and dramatically. We believe 
content is more important than technique. An imperfect 
photograph that carries great impact will stop more readers 
than one that is technically flawless but lacks emotion. We 
try to keep our pictures uncluttered, dramatic and relevant. 
The reader must have an appreciative preception and un- 
derstanding of what we show in our copy. 

The ability of the picture, headline and text to work to- 
gether take precedence over all other considerations. An 
excellent example is our Rolls-Royce advertisement which per- 
mitted the reader the opportunity of vicariously appraising 
this $13,500 automobile under familiar circumstances. There 
were 719 words of copy in this advertisement and yet a very 
large number of people took time to read all the 19 points 
that were made. 

We like to commission photographers who combine a high 
degree of intelligence along with competence and creative 
ability. All assignments are discussed thoroughly with them 
as far in advance as possible. The technique takes care of 
itself: soft-focus, needle-sharp, high-key, low-key or docu- 
mentary. When the photographer really understands his assign- 
ment he will use the method best calculated to produce the 
result that the agency wishes to achieve. 


ALVIN POLLAND 
President, 

Statmaster Corporation, 
New York 





lf the average layman were to try to remember any out- 
standing photos used in advertising in recent months, he would 
have difficulty in recalling more than a few. This is due 
mainly to the fact that most photos in use for advertising 
purposes have a sameness and lack of originality, both in 





what are the directions 
and uses of photography? 


subject matter and technique. Photographic illustrations in 
ads suffer even more, when they are in direct competition 
with news photos, grouped in one publication. 

The advertising photographer too often is so limited by 
the agency requirements that the urge to give vent to more 
creative effects dies aborning. 

There are too many gimmicks used to attain identity. For 
example, a giant sculpture of a hand holding a small glass 
of whiskey, the man with a patch over his eye, the girl with 
a monocle, the tattoed hands of a smoker, etc. These photo- 
graphs, although attention-getting at first, tend to confuse 
the reader and fail to sell the product on its own merit. 
Identity of an advertiser can better be achieved, providing the 
photographer is given the liberty to be creative. A good 
example of this can be seen in recent Johnson Baby powder 
ads. These photos were shot slightly out of focus to create 
a mood, of softness, which is synonymous with the product. 
The repetitious use of posed, over-size photos, so-called on 
location shots, contrived and crowded photos of conventional 
photos, have compelled the more rebellious Art Directors to 
shun photography altogether. Pall Mall cigarettes are now 
using a loose, arty treatment, which | think is outstanding. 
Creative advertising photography finds much more acceptance 
in brochures and trade papers, where the Art Director is 
allowed greater freedom to express original ideas or carry 
out new techniques. 

| can foresee a very exciting future in advertising photog- 
graphy with the application of new techniques such as etching 
facsimiles, made with unusual engraver’s screens, crayon and 
line effects, etc. In the constantly increasing competition 
among advertisers, the Art Director and photographer will 
have to work more closely than ever, with enough freedom 
to use their creative talents to the hilt. The results should 
be startling. 


RUDY MULLER 
Photographic Designe! 
New York 





It seems that photographers not only let their ways of 
execution be bound by the mechanics of the medium but 
their mental processes as well. 

It is most important to have the grasp of the particular 
visual problem one has to solve before one can begin to 
execute it. The knowledge of the mechanics or tools of the 
medium one is working in only comes into play after one has 
arrived at a direction that is satisfactory, both in esthetic 
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and pictorial terms. Of course, then one has to bring all 
available knowledge and resources at one’s disposal to effect 
a satisfactory and satisfying solution. And a photographer 
should be completely at ease in his medium before striking 
out in new directions. 

lt is very important to retain control over one’s experi- 
mental quest, so that it is possible to halt and re-orient 
oneself at will. Very often the overzealous adventurer will 
become so transfixed by his discovery that he will forget the 
main road from which he just came. This is best illustrated 
by the photographic fads which occur from time to time. 

The inquiring mind should not only comb the photographic 
field for its tools, but also allied and sometimes alien fields. 
lt is quite reasonable to assume that after being thoroughly 
conversant with the medium, its processes and its language, 
there will be none available that will suffice to enable the 
artist to express himself accurately. This should not prove 
at all surprising, for it has happened in other fields. The 
solutions for the most part have resulted in remarkable in- 
novations and advances in the particular medium. New means 
were devised and invented. Completely radical concepts were 
formulated which could incorporate the changes without con- 
tradictions and chaos. Such will have to be the attitude of 
the artist-photographer. This, the truly creative way of think- 
ing, has been sadly lacking in the field of photography. 

lt is now necessary more than ever to re-examine the role 
of photography among the visual arts. We now accept photo- 
graphs aS messengers of current events and reporters of the 
shape, color and use of the goods we use. Seldom do we 
approach a photograph as a work of art and look for the values 
inherent in painting and sculpture. For this medium, while 
it lacks some of the attributes by which we judge the fine 
arts, has other attributes no less powerful. 


NICKOLAS MURAY 
President, 

Muray Associates, Inc., 
New York 





Although 40 years of advertising illustration cannot be cov- 
ered adequately in a few hundred words, I’d like to try to 
give a short background for the present, and for future 
trends, from a photographic point of view. 


1920-30: The Verito or soft-focus school of romantic pictorial 
presentation attempted to sell everything from soap to auto- 
mobiles, fashions to cigarettes. Photographers worked hard 
to get prints as grainy as possible, so that they might resemble 
paintings or etchings. The cinema also followed suit in soft, 
dreamy pictures. Magazines were mostly printed in black and 
white. Color pages were the exceptions; they were almost 
exclusively art work. 


1930-40: the f:64 period: Color began to come into its own, 
starting mostly with still lifes, flash-bulbs, minicameras, Leicas, 
Rolleis, etc. Life magazine was born in 1936 and Kodachrome 
appeared almost at the same time (1935), both of which 
brought new horizons that eventually, although slowly, brought 
about new methods of color photography as well as color 
reproduction. 


1940-50: The ease of operation of the Kodachrome monopak 
and the advent of Dr. Harold Edgerton’s speed-lights opened 
a new, undreamed of photographic world. The old north-light 
studio was superseded by a controlled light many times the 
intensity of the sun. Action was frozen at a 10,000th of a 
second, replacing complicated flashbulb procedures. Sharp, 
Crisp still lifes appeared, showing the pouring of liquor, beer, 
cake mixes or Music Hall Rockettes in action in mid-air. Depth 
of focus was no longer a problem. Faster films, juggling 
development and processing, multiplied speed of emulsions to 
unexpected ratings. 


1950: With experimentation there began the period of the 
“off-beat” type of pictures and the speed-light era began to 
wane. The fad started a new trend, like the Dadaists, a 
revolution against the f:64 school, rediscovering the fact that 
motion is accentuated more by a slight blur of a speeding 
auto wheel than if it were needle sharp; by the fuzziness of the 
tulle in a ballet dancer’s skirt when pirouetting rather than 
by showing the sharp material texture. 

We also hit a long period of high-key pictures. In a revolt 
against the spectrum, white objects were photographed on 
white, red on red, and brown on brown, etc. Then came the 
“shocking” period—the martini or vodka drinkers sitting on 
white chargers, blue circus horses, sand dunes. New kitchen 
appliances were photographed on the seashore; perfumed 
models almost nude in a tub, etc. 

The photographers are taking over the province of the illus- 
trator, and if you now wish to be up-to-date you must turn 
back the photographic clock and get a soft-focus lens to 
make fuzzy pictures as we used to make 40 years ago. The 
minicamera photographers have also returned. We now have 
photo-journalists who interpret the news. 


W. A. REEDY 

Editor, Applied Photography, 
Commercial Advertising 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 





It would be a dull boy, indeed, who did not recognize that 
the camera has fullfilled its promise—in quantity. That the 
camera will continue to fulfill its promise in quality depends, 
not with the process itself, or with chemicals, or with papers, 
or with films, but from the ideas and ingenuity of those who 
handle the cameras. And because there seems to be a con- 
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tinuing supply of ideas and ingenuity, we continue to have new 
directions. 

Illustration in both the editorial and advertising fields is 
obviously becoming looser, more human and less contrived. 
Some of this influence can obviously be attributed to news 
photographers, reportorial people, and those who feel that 
every fold of a garment need not necessarily be sharp. These 
photographs to which the American public has been subjected 
have influenced the directions of illustrations as well as its 
creators. However, the illustration of ideas is not now, nor 
has ever been, a simple waiting for a chanceful expression. 
Creative photography always starts with an image in the 
photographer's mind and ends with hard work in creating a 
reproducible image. 

The process—or processes—of photography involve materials 
. . . thus they do influence trends and accomplishments in 
the sense that they make possible the solution of photographic 
problems. These problems can be, separately or collectively, 
both optical and sensitometric. For example, the photographer 
may have an idea for an illustration which involves tremendous 
depths of sharpness, and, at the same time, the stopping of 
a reasonably fast action. A fast film makes such conception 
possible. Today, faster films of a speed inconceivable only a 
few years ago make such new directions possible. Films 
having such a technical thing as a fine grain size expedite 
professional results from camera equipment once believed to 
be useful for nothing more than snapshots. 

This improvement in technical achievement is about to revo- 
lutionize color photography. There are obvious signs that 
photographers are finding a new growth, both intellectually 
and artistically. However, with color transparencies creativity 
essentially ceased at the click of the camera. All matters of 
color illumination, value and hue were a fact before the click. 
There is no reason to suppose that such methods will become 
obsolete. 

There are times when a reworking improves the original 
conception. The negative-positive color system, still com- 
paratively new, is the way of those who wish the ultimate 
control in color photography. 

Everyone is familiar with black and white negatives and the 
prints which result from enlargement. If he would think of 
this new color system as being similar, he can understand 
easily. The shutter click results in a film, negative both as 
to color and image. This negative is then printed onto paper, 
just as in black and white, and the same controls can be 
exercised as to darks and lights (but here, additionally, as to 
chroma and hue). Note that this is considerably different from 
retouching. Now, the photographer can create after the 
camera as well as before. The beginnings of such creativity 
are appearing weekly and monthly in our magazines. 

With such facilities and with those to come there can be an 
extensive utilization of those mind-images unfrustrated by 
mechanics. Such is the fascination of such a promise that 
photography is attracting new creative minds. 
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ROBERT GOFF 
Design Director, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York 


When directed to me your question means what are the 
uses and directions of photography in books? A few of the 
uses are illustrated here. 

In general | would say to communicate the reality (and some- 
times the unreality) of things. But always to communicate. 
Always as part of the text and the visual design of the book. 
Directions? Where the imagination of the designer and the 
photographer take us. 

Let the pictures speak. Here are some examples. 


CLAY PUTMAN 


A Novel 


As Advertising Matter: For the jacket of The Ruined City by Clay Putnam. 
Art directed by Winston Potter, design by The Strimbans. 


As Announcement and as Incentive to Read: Pictures printed by offset, 
on paper like text stock, and wrapped around forms. This replaces 
the conventional frontispiece on coated stock (tipped in by hand) and 
permits a unity of title page and photographs. Design by Winston Potter. 





You cant give 
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te. | bo and if you cant get 


a to give... you need 
a STATMASTER! 


the 

Why accept “potluck” service, 
or “rubber stamp” quality — from 
Stat, Film or Velox suppliers? The 
Statmaster lets you pamper your- 
self, with incomparable reproduc- 
tions and the utmost in accuracy 
and speed, 365 days of the year! 
You can also indulge in a wide 
variety of camera tricks ... with a 
little practice. 

All this and more, for only a 
mere fraction of what you’re 
spending now! 
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You neednt be a PRO to operate a STATMASTER! 


Making professional quality Stats, Films, Photo-prints, is so unbelievably 
simple and effortless .. . it’s actually fun! Anyone on your present staff, 
including your glamorous receptionist, can learn how in just a few hours. 


Visitors are welcome at our showroom daily, from nine 
to five. Write or call for free literature, illustrating all models. 


set, 


ct STATMASTER CORPORATION 


and 


ter. 19 West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. * OXford 7-9240 
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The LOBSTER SHIFT has heard the News... 


Jack, of REAL TYPOGRAPHERS, INC., 239 W. 39 St., LA 4-3631, has just told Jimmy, also of REAL TYPOGRAPH:. 
that the shop has added Micro Gramma Bold Extended, Grotesque #9 Italic, Craw Modern, Consort Bold Condé 


Torino, Latin Elongated, and Gothic Title Outline +61. 
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communication: bridge of civilization 







9th annual international design conference in ASPEN june 21-27 


Mort Goldsholl’s Program Notes 

Communication is the bridge of civilization. It has taken form and grown out of the social instinct o} 
man expressed in art, science and living together. Where communication between men has not been estab- 
lished, where the meeting of men’s minds and hearts has not merged, men have frequently regressed into 
primitive behavior both within themselves and in their relationships with their neighbors. Men of good will 
find themselves involved in the conflict of breaking down barriers of language, ritual, custom and prejudice 
that block the flow of communication and mutual understanding which unites men as a higher order of life. 

Our past conferences have examined the value patterns of humans, how these values are shaped, acted 
upon and transmitted. We have explored the environment of man, his city, landscapes, the objects he makes. 
With all of his differences, man has emerged a universal being. Now we question why the links of commu- 
nication that demonstrate man’s interdependence and his common destiny have broken down, resulting in 
confusion and anarchy in the relationships of man to his environment and between man. 

This, then, is the central theme of our present conference: “Communications; the image speaks.” 

Here we intend to analyze the specific panorama that makes the world of visual communication, the 
kinetic landscape of the film, the magazine, television, newspapers and books. We will examine the pur- 
poses to which this vast machinery is put—and the ends which they serve. We will inquire into the function 
of the visual designer who concerns himself with the how of saying what—his specific problems, conflicts, 
failures, successes and potentials. 

The program will be discussed and presented by designers, film makers, photographers, scientists, phi- 
losophers, educators, businessmen, who will re-examine the “man made” visual world in terms of its sig- 
nificance to past, present and future. Specific studies will be made of the film, this most powerful means of 
communicating ideas. And exemplary films will be shown. 

We will concern ourselves with the power of the printed page, examining its uses in advertising, its 
capacities to educate, inform, entertain, produce emotion and activate. Exhibitions of posters, books, maga- 
zines, in use today will be arranged. Finally, some historical study of the means and manner of transmitting 
ideas will give further perspective to the transformations and extensions that have molded our images from 


the time of the cave painting. Saab 
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OTHER SPEAKERS AND PANELISTS: 
William Golden, Creative Director for CSB TV; Len Lye, pioneer in experimental films; Richard Griffith, curator of film 
library for Museum of Modern Art; Jim Real, designer-consultant; Gyorgy Kepes, professor of design at M.I.T.; William 
Capitman, president of the Center for Research in Marketing; Abram Games, designer; Gilbert Cohen-Seat, French film 
philosopher. 




























MORTON GOLDSHOLL: Born in Chicago, he studied and worked in Chicago, giving spare time study at the School of 
Design with Moholy-Nagy and George Kepes. He opened a free-lance office in 1941 and in 1955 formed Morton 
Goldsholl Design Associates. His work has received 89 awards, his lectures and work and articles published are 
equally as prolific. He has been and continues to be active in experimental work and research in design, photog- 
raphy and film. 


RALPH ECKERSTROM: Graduated from Illinois University, he returned in 1946 as instructor of industrial design. 
From 1949-56 he was associate professor and art director at the University of Illinois Press. In addition he has 
done free-lance work for a publisher and advertising agency. In March of 1957 he became Director of Design, 
. Container Corporation of America. 


HERBERT PINZKE: An apprentice in several studios while attending the Art Institute of Chicago, he did free-lance 
design and naval architecture from 1940-42. He then joined the Air Force Film Strip Preparation Unit, followed by 
more free-lancing and then joined Container Corporation of America as assistant director of the Design Laboratory. 
He is again a free-lance Designer. One of his biggest assignments has been as Designer and Art Director of Our 
Wonderful World, a young people’s encyclopedic anthology. He also teaches design at the Institute of Design, and is 
a member of the Chicago University evening school faculty. 


RICHARD GRIFFITH: Curator of the Museum of Modern Art Film Library since 1951, his experience with film has been 
varied, from film critic for a newspaper from 1935-37, to theater manager of the New York World’s Fair, to the 
U. S. Army Pictorial Service, to further work as film correspondent on several newspapers. He has written one book 
and co-authored three others on film. 


TOM FOLDS: Graduated with a B.F.A. from Yale School of Fine Arts in 1934, he was a cartoonist for Life, Colliers and 
other magazines for four years, Art Director at Phillips Exeter Academy until 1946, when he went to Northwestern 
University. He is now professor of art and chairman of the art department. An author and lecturer, he is also 
design consultant for several Chicago firms. 











JAMES REAL: Prior to 1950 he was a free-lance Art Director and Designer for Lockheed, Convair and other West 
coast firms. Now, as a graphic designer and consultant, his accounts include the Fund for the Republic, Chevrolet, 
Mobilgas. He has worked in similar capacities for the Fund for Adult Education, the Research and Development 
Laboratories of Hughes Aircraft Co., and for the Union Oil Company of California. 


WILLIAM CAPITMAN: Experienced as a consultant on marketing research problems to some of the nation’s largest . 


manufacturers and Designers, he has been the Director of Research for the S. R. Leon Company, an advertising agency; 
and was associated with Dr. Ernest Dichter as Director of Research Planning at the Institute for Motivational Research. 
He is now president of the Center for Research in Marketing. Author of several books and numerous articles, he 
presently is on the faculty of the New York University Management Institute. 


SAUL BASS: A native New Yorker but firmly implanted on the West coast since 1946, he opened his own office in - 
1952 and has since served as Designer and consultant for many leading companies. Prior to starting his business, = 
he had handled the art activities for Buchanan & Co. in Los Angeles. His schooling and preliminary work experience = 


began in New York. 


LEN LYE: Born in New Zealand, now a U. S. Citizen, he came to this country in 1944 for the March of Time to make 
basic English instructionals with |. A. Richards of Time, Inc. He remained here as a March of Time director. He 
refers to his profession as ‘aesthetic kinesthesia’ and is presently designing three-dimensional “‘tangibles’”, similar 
to mobiles that develop a controlled outline of motion. He has produced many films and TV experimentals. A five- 
minute abstract film, “Free Radicals,” won the 2nd Grand Prix at the International Experimental Film Competition in 
Brussels last year. 


ABRAM GAMES: Born in London, he was called to the War Office in 1940 where he became War Office Designer, 
turning out nearly 100 posters for military use. He has had many one-man shows and was one of eight British 
designers invited to exhibit at the National Museum in Stockholm in 1952. He was a lecturer for many years in design. 


BRUCE MACKENZIE: He brings to his work as editor of the IBM Journal of Research and Development a wide range } 


of experience, including that of science editor and writer, French professor, radiological engineer in the Armed 


Forces, interpreter supervisor of French for the American NATO Technical Liaison Group in Paris, and author. He | F 


started publication of the IBM Journal. 


WILLIAM GOLDEN: His early experience was in the art departments of a lithographer, photoengraver and two news- 
papers. After working at the Conde Nast publications under M. F. Agha, he went to CBS. During World War II he 
designed posters for domestic 0.W.I. and publications in the Army Engineer Corps and in the Adjutant General's 
Department. He now is the Creative Director, Advertising and Sales Promotion for CBS-TV. 


ik 
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One of the Aspen participants, Len Lye, has to say this of medium: “The major U. S. industries are knee-deep in 
show business. None invests in basic or fine art film. There are no other means for the development of vital screen 
presentation techniques. This development is a matter of cinematic treatment. 


“Both feature film and TV production demand as “safe” a result as possible. No margin of risk can be allowed 
for novel creative treatment. If you are a producer this is how you stay in business; simply draw on the treatment 
techniques of the great films of the past. 


“Last year the U.S.S.R.’s “The Cranes are Flying’ won top award at Cannes, while Communist Poland’s state cinema 
production, “Dom”, won lst Grand Prix at the International Experimental Film Competition in Brussels. Our crea- 
tive film development is a failure in contrast to Communist production. 


“In general, our basic interest in the movies, or in any of the arts, lies in their potential for coming up with 
something new . . . that is, in expanding the possibilities of the particular art form. Every “great” movie did bring 
something new to the screen. This “something” was a novel and effective treatment. The experimental film maker 
is preoccupied with this “something.” He works to achieve fine art standards rather than commercial gain. Indus- 
try should not overlook his value.” Shown here are three clips showing. abstract forms from his prize-winning movie 
“Free Radicals.” The film image is one of the major topics of concern at Aspen this year. 





Design of trademark, giftwrap and package for Reynolds Metals by Saul Bass 
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Mailing piece by Herb Pinzke 
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Brochure by Mort Goldsholl 
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HERBERT BAYER 


Just as it would be difficult to gauge the effect on modern writing and reading of 
the work of a James Joyce, so it is nearly impossible to define the influence that Herbert Bayer 
has had on contemporary typographic design. Clearly. however, in each case a huge debt should be 
vratejully acknowledged. If the accompanying illustrations of some of Mr. Bayer’s principles do 
not seem startling departures from accepted practice, one should remember that the idea of good book 
design has been conditioned for more than a quarter century by the principles conceived and 
developed by Mr. Bayer and his colleagues. One can be either discouraged by the length of time it 
ti ok for the revolution in visual arts to be accepted or immensely grateful that the dynamic elements 
of functional design have achieved even their present penetration. The book publishing industry 1s 
fond of saying that it doesn’t cost any more to produce a well designed book than a poorly designed 
one. This being the case. it is appalling that American books have relatively little over-all physical 
distinction. It is difficult to believe that there is anyone in the book design field who will not read, or 
re-read, Mr. Bayer’s article without being informed and stimulated. 


KEITH W. JENNISON. Graduate Institute of Book Publishing, New York University 


Fig. 2: The word as typographic 
design element. From a catalogue 
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sprreners 
Fig. 4: ‘flush left” typographic. 
From Bauhaus ad, Fig. 5: Symmetry along 
Herbert Bayer, 1926. a vertical axis. Fig. 5a: ‘Christmas tree” typography. 


the letter Lach letter of the alphabet constitutes in itself a self-contained element of book design. 
Its contours. proportions, the distribution of negative spaces. the shape of its positive areas con- 
tribute to the visual tensions which are necessary to give a form an expression. These properties 
become more evident when a letter is enlarged beyond “normal” size and thus are exposed as an 
individual design. A single letter can become a bold and welcome medium of typographic planning. 
(Fig. 1) 

the word In normal usage letters of the alphabet become members of a short chain of symbols, 

a letter group. the word, According to one theory about the legibility of our printed alphabet, it 

is the word which is registered by the eye. rather than the single letter. Thus, when reading, the word 
too represents a visual symbol, now consisting of a considerably more complicated design. It can. 
like the single letter symbol, be employed to accent typographic design. (Fig. 2) 

the sentence A sentence. made up of a series of words, represents a visual element, which can 
roughly be called a line. however irregularly the spaces between words occur. However, this “line” 
is diversified hy the shapes of the various letters. This line infers in Western man’s writing (within 
itself) a movement from left to right, for both the writing energy by which the line is created and 
the reading proceed in this direction. (Fig. 3) 

the text page any sentences, following each other, form a typographic surface pattern con- 
sisting of horizontal rows of letter groups. These show not only horizontally, but also vertically. 
relations to the text page. If a larger amount of text is to be placed within a given area. the typog- 
rapher will normally arrange type with a uniform demarcation at the left. Since each line will 
consist of a varying number of letters, and since words have differing lengths. the right hand “edge” 
of a text page would be ragged in its appearance and not straight like the left hand edge. Hence the 


text page would be an unsymmetrical area. (Fig. 4) 


Fig. 6a: Gutter is axis of orientation Fig. 6a: Gutter is axis cf orientation. 
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Fig. 7: Horizontal axis. Fig. 8 


Typographic layout of text, that is. type matter in consecutively connected order, 
follows common principles. 

a. Arrangement of lines of definite length on a vertical axis produces symmetry. Sometimes called 
“Christmas tree typography.” (Fig. 5, 5a) 

b. Rectangular text page: In present printing techniques the letters themselves are not capable of 
extension or spacing in order to fill a given length of line. To obtain an even edge left and right, 
spacing between words and sentences is used. 

c. “Flush left” typography: this unsymmetrical layout has been explained above. (Fig. 4) 

These three principles can be applied to any amount of text. Full text pages as well as 
single “lines” and single words. have to be laid out in book design. and a principle of layout should 
take into account this variety of elements and must therefore be flexible. 

Above all. we must have a medium to create order, proportion and design continuity 
throughout a book. Such a medium can be an axis. The commonly known axis in book design is 
vertical and has traditionally been used for a symmetric order. (Fig. 6, 6a) 

The medium for the design approach as presented here is horizontal. This horizontal 
center (Fig. 7). in the optical center or elsewhere on the book page. (Fig. 8) The layout on a 
horizontal order suggests the left to right movement of reading and appears organic with “flush 
left” typography. 

But it is as well applicable to the rectangular text page. There is symmetry only in 
the relation between axis and text. while the widths of margins remain optional and flexible. The 
folios. when placed on the axis (Fig. 8a) accent the horizontal composition. They are well exposed, 
for it is approximately here that finger and eye will rest when leafing through a book. (To place 
page numbers above or below the text page but within its horizontal dimension is less costly in book 


composition.) However, page numbers can be placed elsewhere. 


Fig. 8a: Pages from “Jagd durch das Fig. 9: Pages from “Jagd durch das Fig. 10: Pages from “Industrial Desig 
Tausendjahrige Land” by Arnim T. Wegner. Tausendjahrige Land” by Arnim T. Wegner. by Herbert Read, Faber & Fate’ 
Herbert Bayer typography. London, 1934. Design, Herbert Bayt! 
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Fig. 11 Fig. 12: Pages from “Industrial Design’ 
by Herbert Read, Faber & Faber, 
London, 1934. 


“Dynamic Symmetry” as well as geometric rules can be employed when other 
typographic elements such as titles, running heads, chapter openings are being organized in their 
relationship to format and text areas. The layout will appear tighter the closer it follows the axis; 
freer, the looser the elements are grouped. (Fig. 9. 10) 

Symmetry has been the predominant rule in book typography. The proportional 
distribution of areas and forms according to design principles like the “Golden Rule” have con- 
tributed to some of the best in book making. Today symmetry has lost favor with contemporary 
designers and instead a new layout principle is being emphasized. that of relationships between sizes, 
proportions, directions. contrasts of light and dark and between colors, often called dynamic sym- 
metry. Fig. 11 may serve as a simple case illustrating the relationship of two areas of different size 
and shape arranged on a given plane. 

Photographs and other illustrations in books are usually of varying sizes and pro- 
portions. When they coincide with some of the dimensions of the text areas. they will automatically 
conform to the layout structure. When they differ from the proportions of the text areas, the prin- 
ciple of relationships in composition, sizes, etc.. will come into play. (Fig. 12) 

Figure 15-16 are two of the simpler theoretical examples of the many variations 
that can be created, while preserving a continuity of design throughout the entire book. 

This study is not intended to be a recipe. It merely suggests a design structure with 
inherent possibilities. Well understood by the Designer. the principle of a horizontal order will 
be a scaffolding around which the typographical elements may be composed in free play of the imagi- 
nation. 

One word should be said about dynamic symmetry versus symmetry and axis. The 
latter have. today. a connotation of anti-modernism and datedness. However. they still remain well 
proven concepts serving orientation, organization and order. We should. therefore, preserve the free- 
dom to use all available means for typographic visual organization and should not be limited to 


one or the other. ae 


Fig. 15-16 
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Increasingly. graphics for architecture is becoming another of the prime undertakings of the 
graphic designer. Elaine Lustig is one of these designers, whose thinking and designing adjust easily 
from advertising and book layout to interior designing and architectural lettering. 

“The thinking. the planning for achitectural lettering is an extension of other graphic problems,” 
Elaine Lustig says. “The problem is not strictly a typographic one because there is an added element 
—three dimension. Therefore there is a different relationship.” 

Elaine Lustig has designed signs, symbols and lettering for several buildings, including General 
Motors. the Home Security Life Insurance and New York’s Museum of Modern Art. Projects in prog- 
ress are the London Embassy, Oslo Embassy and Trans-World Airways. Her largest project is the 
famed Seagram Building in New York. Her work on it began in 1954 and she is still putting finishing 
touches on it. 

Lettering. until recently, has been one of the most neglected aspects of architectural design. 
Seldom have architects seen fit to call in a designer early enough in the planning stages to allow for 
careful. useful. unique lettering. Some architects forget or ignore the name, number and identification 
as important parts of the building: others recognize these only in terms of their utilitarian function. 
It’s been the foresight of a few architects and the successful, creative work by several designers such 
as Elaine Lustig that has broken the spell. The lettering itself is taking on new shapes and forms, too. 

Futura has. by and large, been the most used, most accepted type face for architectural use. Elaine 
Lustig has challenged that concept. For the Seagram Building, for example, she used both the Standard 
face and a letter she created—similar to the Clarendon and square serif Egyptian styles. The use of 


these faces is in keeping with the elegance and dignity the building presents. 


Challenge in Limitation 

Book design is another important aspect of Elaine Lustig’s design work. Art Director for Meridian 
Books. she particularly welcomes the challenge of this medium because it allows her to work on an entire 
unit—from cover to cover. Although there are certain produc.ion and technical restrictions, she finds 
there are many fine and exciting nuances which develop while working within these limitations. “T 
bring the same aesthetic and form consideration to book design as to every other graphic problem,” 
she Says. 

Elaine Lustig’s background is one of fine arts. Like many another designer, her ambition was to 
be an artist. “But I never had any real focus,” she says. “I painted, made ceramics and tapestries, 
but these were the usual thing . . . not very good.” In 1948 she met and married Alvin Lustig (who 
died unexpectedly in 1955). Elaine worked for her architect-designer husband as secretary and “paste- 
up girl” and, through his tutoring and guidance, was professionally educated in the graphic arts. 

When Alvin Lustig died, Elaine Lustig continued the graphic work as the “natural thing to do.” 
Today a free-lance designer. she divides her attention between graphic design and architectural letter- 
ing. She also has designed the reception room and offices at Meridian Books and several private homes. 
“I like to do them . . . I think three-dimensionally,” she says, “but the motions are so opposite to those 
for graphic design. So I’ve dropped it except for myself and for patient people!” — 
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ELAINE LUSTIG 





HARRY AUSTRYN WOLFSON 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


$1.95 Canada $7.10 
MERIDIAN BOOKS MG 16 


Two book jackets for Meridian Books Announcement for Kootz Gallery 
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A delicate new shade for this classic sheet 


Rising introduces yet another facet of elegant expression to those 
who appreciate the importance of fine paper at its best. The incomparable laid antique finish 
of Rising’s Line Marque preserves the rich quality of the finest Old World 
hand-made paper in a sheet produced to the most critical modern paper making standards. This 
extraordinary writing and letterhead paper is available in 
Petal Pink, White, Aqua Blue, Dove Gray, Antique Ivory and Colonial Green, 
Substances 20 and 24 (25% Cotton Fiber). 


Matching envelopes, in all colors, are available from Old Colony Envelope Company. 


Rising PAPER COMPANY, HOUSATONIC, MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of Rising Parchment (100% C¥* Bond) + Rising Bond and Opaque Bond (25% CF) + Line Marque (25% 
CF Writing) * No. 1 Index (100% CF) * Hillsdale Wedding and Bristol (25% CF) * Platinum Paper and Bristol 
(25% CF) * Winsted Wedding and Bristol * Winsted Glo-Brite Vellum, Bristol, Text and Cover * and Technical Papers 


*Cotton Fiber 


PRINTED ON RISING'S PETAL PINK LINE MARQUE, SUBSTANCE 20 
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NELSON-WHITEHEAD 
PAPER CORP. | - ; 


papers for letterpress 
offset, gravure printing 


NELSON-WHITEHEAD PAPER CORP. 
7 LAIGHT ST., N.Y. 13 WORTH 6-2300 




















ad Te et 
FLEXO-LETTERING CO., INC. 
305 East 46 St., New York 17 


Since 1937 the greatest name in Trick 
Photography and Process Lettering 
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“Ideas, Inspiration, Information” is a new section in PRINT. Her 
we propose to bring readers useful ideas, inspiration and informa. 
tion that flows from paper companies, type manufacturers and 
distributors, printers, ink makers, all the various graphic ant 
suppliers who constantly strive to make the graphic designer's job 
more productive and creative. The popular “print Potpourri’ 
continues . . . but will be devoted mainly to noteworthy desig 
demonstrations. Readers are cordially invited to send these to 


Potpourri Editor, Yo print, 535 Fifth Ave.. New York 17, N_ Y. 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper has announced a new bright and glossy 
offset paper called Sterling Offset Enamel. It is available in basis 
60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 110 and 120. A sample book of this paper is 
available by writing to Hal van der Osten at West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper, 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. The sample book, shown here 
is another in the West Virginia redesign program of all its paper 
sample books. Started last year by the Monogram Art Studio, the art 
on the covers relates to the use of the papers shown inside. 





A new era in the use of color photography entered when the worlds 
largest color photograph was unveiled in the Cincinnati Music Hall last 
month. The color print, 80 by 20 feet, was produced by Color of 
America. The enormous print came from a two by eight inch negative 
An imperfection the size of a pin-head could have resulted in an 
18-inch blemish. The quality reproduction resulted from two yeats 
of research and development. A special enlarger was designed and 
constructd for Color Corporation. Says its president, Joe Snyder 
“We installed this equipment because we believe there is a big 
market for color photographs in outdoor spectaculars. We've spent 
more than a year to develop and test protective coatings, ultra-violet 
radiation filters, mounting procedures, and so forth. Now we're read) 
to go.” 


Mead-Atlanta Paper Company is sponsoring its fifth annual “Painting 
of the Year.” It is open to Southern artists and includes three top 
awards and honorable mentions and an exhibit. The exhibit is noi 
running until May 10th at the Atlanta, Ga., Art Association Galleries 
to be followed by a two-week exhibit at the Atlanta Public Libra’) 
Mead-Atlanta will choose one of the paintings as its “painting of the 
year” and distribute it as a Christmas gift. 
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IDEAS, INSPIRATION, INFORMATION 


Neenah Paper Company has set up an award of its own, to be given to 
designers of outstanding letterheads. A similar award will be given to 
printers of the award-winning designs. Awards will be presented peri- 
odically. Entries may be submitted through distributor salesmen of 
Neenah business papers. 


Another educational booklet in Kimberly-Clark’s “better printing through 
better planning” series has been published. Called ‘Fundamentals of 
Printing,” it is a basic introduction to printing, containing aids to help 
planners, buyers and users of printed commercial material. Ninety-seven 
topics are covered. It is available from distributors of Kimberly-Clark’s 
printing papers or by writing to Kimberly-Clark in Neenah, Wis. 


Amsterdam-Continental is now stocking two English monotype faces: 
Times New Roman and Perpetua. Times is available in roman and italic, 
in all sizes from 14 to 72 point. Times Bold is stocked in sizes 10 to 
72 point. Perpetua is stocked in roman, italic and bold, in all sizes 
from 10 to 72 point. Both faces are available in smaller sizes, upon 
special order. 


Ludlow Typograph Company has brought out two new faces, Record 
Gothic Bold and Record Gothic Bold Extended. Both faces, strong and 
modern in design, are display letters. Bold is available in nine sizes 
from 12 to 72 point. Extended is cut in 18, 24, 30, 36 and 48 point. 
Smaller sizes now in process: 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 point. 


24 POINT 


REPORTER 18 
HAS STORIES 
Of many trials 
to appear now 


Record Gothic Bold Extended 


The end uses of paper are seemingly limitless. Most recent example of 
this appeared at the Waldorf-Astoria, at the annual convention of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. American Cyanamid exhibited 
the newest paper creation: hats! The hats were made of paper treated 
chemically with an American Cyanamid chemical development called 
Melostrength. This makes the paper superstrong, even when wet. 
Advances in dyeing and printing make it possible for these treated 
papers to look and feel like elegant silks and straws. 


A new lightweight metal compound has been announced by Rudge 
Kssociates, Inc. Called JeType, it was developed for type casting, 
affording an extremely lightweight material which is tough, low cost 
and casts solid slugs without air voids. A machine designed especially 
for this new compound is JeType Display Caster. It utilizes the con- 
‘entional Ludlow-style brass matrices or JeType display mats which 
vill be available in a range of larger type sizes and new faces. 


















Headed for the top. That’s PRIMER 

easy on the eyes, suitable for so 
many jobs. PRIMER has no frills, no 
fluffs— just a casual clarity that _ 
makes it appropriate for everything 
from readers to reports. And it’s 
compact in design to give best spa- 
tial economy. See why PRIMER is 
headed for the top as an all-round, 
versatile face. Write for a specimen 
brochure to Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, 29 Ryerson Street, Brook- 
lyn 5, New York. 
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The Only 4-POSITION 


EASEL BINDER 
30’, 60’ and 80’ Degrees, and flat 


L_—> 
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SELLEBRITY 


PAT. PEND. 







The Easel 
That is 

Practically 
Automatic 


Carried in Stock: Black imitation leather binding 
in standard 11” x 9” sheet size. No. 119T—3- -ring 
standard loose leaf we" ¢ cap. No. 119 M—22- “ring 
Multo loose leaf 34” cap. Available from stock @ 
$5 ea. Quantity salaies on request. 

SELLEBRITY* binders can be made in various 
ring capacities; also supplied with acetate folders. 
Prices and samples on request. Write to Dept. P. 
*SELLEBRITY is protected by U.S. Patent 
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Creative Binders for Advertising & Selling 


318 W. 48th St., New York 36, PL. 7-5950 
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418 EAST 71 STREET » NEW YORK 21 + TRAFALGAR 9-4436 












A PLACEMENT SERVICE 
FOR COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 


MUrray Hill 8-0540 


PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT CENTER 


MEW YORK STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22 
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IDEAS, INSPIRATION, INFORMATION 


A rather unique mailing piece is the one International Papel recently 
sent to 50,000 paper buyers and specifiers. The mailers were prepared 
by James Gray and followed up by publication advertising. The cam- 
paign was handled by Ogilvy, Benson and Mather. It called for four 
mailings, each asking “what is whiter than” cotton, salt, chalk? With 
each mailer was a sample of cotton, salt and chalk. The answer 
appeared in the fourth mailer: International’s new Springhill Bond, for 
volume printing. This final piece combined all three samples of cotton, 
salt and chalk, plus a large pop-up sample of the Bond, into one 
grand slam. 


WHAT IS 





There's: little better prospectus than a sample. Ceragraphics, Inc., 
process screen printers in Hackensack, N. J., in realizing this, has 
developed a mailing program of information for designers, art directors, 
all those concerned with applied color labelling. Letters go out regu- 
larly discussing some new aspect of Ceragraphic’s research or art 
development program. Actual samples—the glass and plastic con- 
tainers—accompany each mailing. 


Another educational booklet, which is as aesthetically pleasing as it 
is filled with helpful information, has been made available by the Sander 
Wood Engraving Company. Topic of concern is the woodcut. Historical 
info, merits of the woodcut in the commercial sense, plus the full 
story of a studio devoted full-time to producing woodcuts, are the 
contents. Prolifically illustrated, the booklet is available by writing 
to The Sander Wood Engraving Company, 542 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
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IDEAS, INSPIRATION, INFORMATION 


A technical breakthrough in the struggle to develop an effective and 
economical method for reproducing full-color artwork has been achieved 
by a new process called FluoroColor. The process eliminates color 
separation and color re-etching in plate-making. 

It was developed for reproducing ads in newspapers and magazines, as 
well as for commercial letterpress, offset and gravure printing. How- 
ever, it is not suitable for color photography. The method also allows 
the client to see how his finished reproduction will look before plates 
are made. Complete information is available from Fluorographic Sales 
Division, Printing Arts Research Laboratories, Inc., La Arcada Building, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Four-color printing gets a boost from a new color separation camera 
developed at the Research Department of the Vulcatone Corporation, 
subsidiary of the Vulcan Photo Engraving Co. in New York. The vertical 
camera, now thoroughly checked out, is capable of color separation and 
producing screen negatives from transparencies up to 10” x 10” in one 
step within two-hours. 


A neat and clear type sample book has just been issued by Haber 
Typographers. The 88-page, five-color booklet uses only one word 
throughout to demonstrate the letters: “communication.” Called “One 
Word from Haber,” the booklet is available from Haber, 115 West 
29th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBER'S SERVICE: 


To keep your issues of PRINT handy, order a sturdy File Box 
that keeps one volume of PRINT (six issues) clean, orderly 
readily accessible. Covered in Kivar leather, the title PRINT 
is heat-embossed with |6-carat gold leaf. Single file, $2.50: 
three files, $7; six files, $13. PRINT guarantees your satisfac- 
tion. Order from PRINT Circulation Department, 1519 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 

e 
These back issues of PRINT are still available to subscribers! 
Vol. V no. | (The work cf Rudolph Koch); Vol. VI no. 2 
(Introduction to type faces); Vol. VIII no. 1, (United Fruit's 
"Program in Print’); Vol. Xl no. 3 (Calligraphy); Vol. XI 
no 5 (The work of Henry Wolf, Mort Goldshall, and the 
AIGA awards). Enclose $2 for each back issue you'd like 
and mail to PRINT Circulation Department, 1519 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 

e 
Moving? Please help us keep PRINT coming to you without 
interruption by sending us both your old and new addresses 
to PRINT Circulaticn Department, 1519 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington 6, D.C. 

e 
We'll be happy to send a current sample copy of PRINT to 
your design associates. Just list their names and addresses 
on your letterhead and mail to PRINT Circulation Depart- 
ment, 1519 Connecticut Avenue, Wahington 6, D. C. 







JUST OUT! 


CRAFTOOLS 





NEW 
76-PAGE CATALOG 


Send for your FREE copy showing 
the complete CRAFTOOLS line of 
tools and equipment for 


¢ PRINTMAKING 

¢ GRAPHIC ARTS 
e BOOKBINDING 

e CERAMICS 

°¢ GEM CUTTING 


© JEWELRY - METAL 
CRAFT 


® DUST COLLECTION 
e CRAFT BENCH & RACKS 
© WOODCARVING & SCULPTURE 


ods 7 Van pele] Smal, [em 


Dept. P , 396 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
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ARTISTS, take a whiff... by using any one or all 
of the 36 professional SPEEDBALL points... 
plus 4 steel brushes for large size lettering. Five 


styles provide any lettering combination .. . OF eight cents in stamps. “GPEEDBA|| 
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¢ 
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that earn immediate approval. Comprehensive letter- 
ing charts on request for only 


ET 
L 


[ allow you to produce drawings with feeling and finish 


SU CESS C HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, N. J. 








































American Writing Paper Corporation: Agency—Fairfax Page 3 
Amsterdam Continental: Agency—The Lampert Agency Page 10 

Bauer Alphabets, Inc.: Agency—L. W. Frohlich & Company Page 14 

Belford Co.; Agency—Posner-Zabin-Loewy-Stempel Page 69 

The Martin Cantine Company: Agency—Wortman, Barton & Russell BC 

Comart Associates, Inc. Page 13 

Container Corporation of America Page 20 

Charles E. Cooper, Inc. Page 5 

Craftools, Inc.: Agency—Chelsea Advertising, Inc. Page 71 

Curtis Paper Company: Agency—Babcock, Romer, Carberry & Murray Pages 41 & 42 

DiFranza-Williamson Page 18 

DuPont, Dyes and Chemical Division: Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son Pages 7&8 

Edstan Page 67 

Flexo-lettering Co., Inc.: Agency—Arthur A. Judson Page 68 

A. 1. Friedman, Inc. Page 67 

Headliners Page 73 

Gene Heil Page 70 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Co.: Agency—Robert S. Kampmann, Jr. Page 72 

interstate industrial Reporting Service, Inc.: Agency—William von Zehle and Company IFC & Page 1 
Kleb Studio Page 9 

Lexicraft Typographers Co., Inc.: Agency—Dimensional Design Page 71 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co.: Agency—Hazard Advertising Company Page 69 

Mohawk Paper Mills Page 19 

Monogram Art Studio, Inc. IBC 

Neenah Paper Company: Agency—Burnet-Kuhn Advertising Page 11 

Nelson-Whitehead Paper Corp. Page 67 

New York and Pennsylvania Company: Agency—O. S. Tyson and Company Pages 15 & 16 

New York State Employment Service Page 70 









du Uy 
After five years spent in developing the 
finest photoprocess lettering in the business, The Headliners 
have just put the finishing touches on their catalog 
of alphabet styles. Between covers of this comprehensive 
lettering guide you will discover the newest and 
smartest in hand lettering, presented in a startling new way 
and offered at the economical prices made possible 
by photoprocessing. The simplified indexing and unique 


style presentation of this catalog make it an 
ideal working tool for every art buyer. 


THIS IS NOT MACHINE-SET FILM LETTERING !! 


All Headliners’ alphabets are exclusive originals, drawn by 
some of the top names active in the field today. Headlines produced 
from these alphabets are hand-composed letter-by-letter and 
jine-by-line by lettering men and their expertly trained staff. 
The handling is professional throughout. For a close-up look at this 
talent and technique in action, write or phone today. 
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172 pages — convenient 8% x 11 desk size! 


IN NEW YORK | The Headliners Inc., 44 W. 44th St. OX 7-4820 
. IN CHICAGO | The Headliners Inc., 164 Superior St. SU 7-1720 * Over 600 fresh, up-to-date alphabets — today’s most popular styles! 
IN ATLANTA | Typography Shop, 110 Cain Street N.W. JA 3-2961 * The finest hand lettering quality at reasonable photoprocess prices! 
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Real Typographers, Inc. Page 50 

Mel Richman, inc. Page 17 

Rising Paper Company: Agency—Jules L. Klein Advertising Pages 65 & 66 
Statmaster Corp. Page 49 

Young and Klein, Inc. Pages 51 & 52 

X-Acto, Inc.: Agency—Bass and Company Page 68 


about some of these ads... 


Interstate Industrial Reporting Service's advertising format takes on a “new look” in this issue: a triple spread. This 
unique treatment in turn gives PRINT a new format—two front covers. 


A provocative example of color on colored stock is the DuPont insert. Designed by Saul Bass, 
it is another in DuPont’s “top designer” series which is exploring the design variations and uses of color on colored paper. 


That design possibilities are limitless got further testimony from a contest held at Mel Richman, Inc. The contest, 
confined to Richman designers, was held to come up with six advertisements to express Richman's new advertising campaign. 
Thirty-five entries—35 different design solutions—were submitted. The first campaign advertisement appears in this issue. 


Neenah Paper announces in their ad, the availability of an interesting, helpful booklet well-designed 
by Mort Goldsholl. Title: ‘Two Sides to your Business Letterhead.” 


New York and Penn, in presenting the third in its series of “top designer” advertisements, is offering a new 
Swatchbook on its Penn/Brite Offset—subject of the ad. Leo Lionni designed this third insert. 


American Writing Paper's advertisement makes use of color uniquely. Rather than the usual use of running black and a 
second color together, they have used only the second color—in this case, blue—with no black at all. 


Production Notes—PAPER used in Print XIlI:2: Cover—Cantine, Esopus Post Card C2S, 8 pt. Pages 1-74—West Virginia, Sterling 
Letterpress Enamel, #70. TYPES used in Print Xill:2: Bodoni, Bodoni Book and italic, News Gothic Condensed, Franklin Gothic 
and italic, Alternate Gothic #2. 
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PUBLISHING NOTES 


PRINT is entering another new era of publishing progress and service to readers. 





































































Robert Cadel, fresh from successful achievements as Assistant Publisher of the authoritative, respected ney 
— -— . eet 
Television Factbook has joined PRINT as Co-Publisher. ste 
Thirty-eight years young, firmly convinced of PRINT’s bright future, Bob Cadel brings to PRINT new depth, hie 
. . . "ce 
new ideas, new ways to serve our ever-growing number of readers and advertisers. bite 
eat 
He will be an invaluable aid to the other members of the new PRINT team that took over the Petes 
° . . ° ei 
publishing reins just 16 months ago. Pret 
° 4 6! 
He joins Co-Publisher Milton L. Kaye, who has helped guide PRINT since January, 1958, after the B.'s’ 
untimely passing of Laurence Audrain. For four years previous to this Milt Kaye served as PRINT’s mae 
Account Executive, first at an advertising agency, then at his own publishing consulting firm. os 
eat 
Managing Editor Nanci A. Lyman, who came from a Managing Editor's post in Milwaukee to seek her fortune rte 
° . ° . . 1] 
in New York some 15 months ago is still another member of the PRINT team. Her patience, persistance “A 
and personality have had a great deal to do with the progress PRINT has shown since she arrived on the scene. Bis 
: ° ° ‘a 
Just recently joining the PRINT team as editorial advisors are Mildred Constantine, Will Burtin, bse 
Arthur Cohen, Ralph Eckerstrom and Keith W. Jennison. d 
This strengthening and re-strengthening of PRINT means greater ability to serve you, our readers . . . rel 
greater resources to make PRINT increasingly more dynamic, stimulating, inspirational . . . greater means Me 
to produce a PRINT that all Americans can proudly say “America, too, has a quality graphic design magazine.” ee 
M 
ieee 
LETTERS TO PRINT Mee 
In addition to being pleased with the Champion representation in the January-February issue, we would like to again Me 
compliment you on doing a fine job of directing PRINT to the entire graphic arts field. Keep up the good work. we 
RALPH H. COLEGROVE: Manager, Advertising and Sales Promotion, The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio nee 
On) 
108 
Want to tell you what a fine job your January-February issue is. The aluminium foil cover is particularly good and a real stopper! nme 
Without question, this is an outstanding piece of work and the PRINT “family” is to be congratulated. 1° 
ROBERT P. VIVIAN: Assistant to Advertising Manager, Organic Chemicals Division, American Cyanamid Company, New York ine 
o6 

+e 

| have just drooled over the January-February PRINT. It is tremendous! oe 
ELMER E. CLAUSEN: Director of Adult Education, Clark College, Vancouver, Wash. ae 
On 

ve 

Congratulations on a splendid cover on your current issue of PRINT. You have done an excellent job and | am sure that nn 
you will for quite some time be able to point with pride to this outstanding “first” for PRINT. Everyone with whom | ine 
have discussed it was quite pleased with the end results. x 
RICHARD K. GAGE: Advertising Program Supervisor, ALCOA, Pittsburgh. inte 
\ee 

a) 

| was very happy to have a copy of the January-February PRINT. Looks like a very interesting production. un 
RUSSEL J. SMITH: Advertising Department, Chemical Fine Paper & Board Division, Standard Packaging Corporation, Holyoke, Mass. LAM 
a) 

(ee 

Wi) 

Accept my compliments on the publication of this excellent periodical which so elegantly encompasses the many facets of an 
the graphic and related arts. A 
H. C. BJORNLIE: Designer, Pacific Palisades, Calif. Nee 
‘oe 

| was very pleasantly surprised by the extremely goodlooking January-February issue of your magazine on “‘new dimensions x 
of design surfaces.” Please permit me to congratulate you on its editorial content and its visual presentation. inte 
LADISLAV SUTNAR: Designer, New York aN 
$e 

(ee 

My compliments to PRINT on its exciting new format. | am particularly happy to see your use of a guest art director. This ne 
will undoubtedly lend spice and variety to each successive issue. ie 
ANDREW ROSS: Art Director, TV Sales Planning, NBC. i 
te 

‘te 

Think your January-February issue is excellent. You've started on a new and wonderful course. ) 
DOMENICO MORTELITO: Director of Design, DuPont, Wilmington, Del. ae 
‘1 

toe 

This writer, having sat in on some of the earliest attempts to print on foil, is duly impressed with your demonstration: ne 
the cover of the January-February issue. But, did you find it necessary to switch from offset to letterpress after your a 
‘ 


editorial note, saying it was printed offset, had gone to press? * 

HARRY L. GAGE: Annisquam, Mass. 

* Our intentions were to print the cover of the January-February cover offset, just as the text pages had been printed. 
However, we had a critical printing schedule to meet and as the offset printer was “booked up,” we instead printed the 
cover letterpress. 
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When the latest trends in the graphic arts field are 
recognized as NEW you can be certain MONOGRAM has 
already used them for its clients. 


Let us show you some of the trend makers—Monogram’s 
samples. Call us or drop us a line to put your name on 
our mailing list. 


MONOGRAM « NEW YORK —515 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. PLaza 3-8974. 


GO-MONOGRAM « DETROIT — 307 Curtis Building, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. TRinity 5-5100. 





ictory” is sweet in any line. 
In printing, it goes to those who 
can produce the finest quality 
for the amount involved—the 


kind of quality you get from 


brush-coated papers like Cantine’s, 
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Wnhnie} COATED PAPERS 


LETTERPRESS: HI-ARTS * ASHOKAN OFFSET-LITHO: HI-ARTS LITHO C.IS. 

¢ M-C FOLDING BOOK « M-C FOLDING *« ZENAGLOSS C.2S. * ZENAGLOSS COVER 

COVER * ZENA* VELVETONE * SOFTONE _C.2S. * LITITOGLOSS C.1S. * CATSKILL 

¢e ESOPUS TINTS * ESOPUS POSTCARD# LITHO C.1S. * CATSKILL OFFSET C.2S. 
« ESOPUS POSTCARD C.2S. * ESOPUS 
TINTS ¢ DULL OFFSET C.2S. 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY ° Specialists in Coated Paper since 1888 
SAUGERTIES, N. Y. and NEW YORK CITY 


In San Francisco and Los Angeles— Wylie & Davis 


* This cover is printed by letterpress on Cantine’s ESOPUS POST CARD 








